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Editorial Comment 


A NEGLECTED PHASE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AMONG NEGROES 


Without doubt more confusion 
exists in our attempts to prepare 
Negro youth for vocational careers 
than in any other aspect of Negro 
Education. Every one knows that the 
school should do something about this 
very important matter, but it is ob- 
vious that we are not certain what 
should or even can be done. At the 
present time, practically every high 
school and most of the colleges in this 
country attempt to provide some sort 
of vocational training for their stu- 
dents. Many of these schools are 
specifically designated as the ‘‘so and 
so” Industrial High School or the 
“This and That” Technical Univer- 
sity, and the like. Many others, al- 
though not called by such pretentious 
names, make desperate efforts never- 
theless to provide some sort of specific 
vocational training. Some of the larger 
schools provide many highly-special- 
ized curricula leading to specific voca- 
tions. We find such curricula as the 
Business Curriculum, the Home Eco- 
nomics Curriculum, the Agricultural 
Curriculum, the Mechanic Arts Cur- 
riculum, the Beauty Culture Cur- 
riculum, and so on ad infinitum. There 
are some high schools in this country 
that have as many as 18 different 
curricula, each of which is presumably 


providing special training for some 
specific vocation. It is the writer’s 
belief that much of our confusion in 
this area arises from the fact that 
many of these schools have the wrong 
conception of their function in the 
preparation of individuals for their 
life’s work. What they have attempted 
(and are still attempting) to do, is to 
give specific technical training for 
specific jobs—apparently not realizing 
that the school is probably unfitted 
for such a task in the first place; and 
in the second place, apparently not 
realizing that our machine civilization 
is demanding a type of preparation 
which the school should give but 
which is quite different from that they 
are now attempting to give. 

I am sure many of us recall the 
historical example of the outmoded 
program of the Negro industrial 
school of 20 or 25 years ago. Some 
will remember the elaborate program 
of handcraft training which many of 
these institutions fostered. Our young 
men were taught to be blacksmiths, 
and the like, just about the time the 
horse was being relegated to the zoo, 
and the automobile was chasing the 
wagon to the museum. In short, these 
schools found themselves in the para- 
doxical position of teaching a tech- 
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nique of industry “just at the time 
when that technique was changing 
into something radically different.” 
Moreover, these schools found that 
they could not teach the new tech- 
nique, either because the machinery 
involved was too expensive, or because 
the technique was to extensive. 

It is even more significant to ob- 
serve that what happened to the 
Negro industrial school of 20 or 25 
years ago still describes rather strik- 
ingly much of the confusion in the 
field of vocational education in general 
today. The school just does not seem 
to be able to catch up with the de- 
mands of our more and more rapidly 
mechanized civilization. This fact is 
rather clearly illustrated by the re- 
sults of a fairly recent job-analysis 
survey in Minnesota. In 1931, Profes- 
sor Koepke and some of his associates 
at the University of Minnesota stud- 
ied some 88 industrial firms represent- 
ing some 33 different industries in the 
State. The following three facts dis- 
covered in this survey are of particular 
import here: First, the survey revealed 
that the 33 industries studied required 
the performance of more than 4,000 
different jobs. Second, approximately 
three-fourths (72%) of these jobs re- 
quired only nine months or less in 
which to train the workers for them; 
over half of the jobs required a train- 
ing period of only two months or less; 
and only about one-fourth (28%) of 
the jobs required more than nine 
months’ training. Third, the training 
for 90 per cent of these jobs was re- 
ceived within the plants themselves; 
less than 4 per cent of the jobs were 
taught by apprenticeship; and only 
two of the 4,000 jobs were found for 
which the workers had received their 
training in school. In commenting on 
this last fact, the surveyors made this 
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“The voca- 
tional schools have not realized their 
responsibility in training men to fill 


significant statement: 


the needs of industry... Present 
mechanization of industry has re- 
duced the importance and necessity 
of trade skill. Trades... are dis- 
appearing; yet the schools still teach 
separate trades. Today... workers 
should be taught not one trade but 
the basic operations of industrial pro- 
duction as a whole.” 

The implication of these facts is 
obvious. The school must revise its 
program of vocational education. It is 
perfectly evident that we are wasting 
a lot of time, money, and energy in 
teaching something that is obsolete or, 
to say the least, obsolescent. And, 
just as surely, we are failing to teach 
a number of things that sorely need to 
be taught. This observation raises the 
question, naturally, as to what the 
school should attempt to teach in 
helping to prepare modérn youth for 
their life work. Obviously, it would 
not be expected that I should attempt 
to outline here a detailed program of 
vocational education. However, I do 
wish to call your attention to certain 
fundamental facts which should serve 
as the basis of any vocational program 
that is designed to meet the demands 
of the present and immediate future, 
and to emphasize one phase which 
has been sorely neglected in the 
past. 

In the first place, the school must 
recognize that our present occupa- 
tional world “is a world primarily of 
production workers, machine minders, 
and office clerks—a world in which 
highly skilled craftsmen and profes- 
sional people have numerically a 
rather unimportant part;’’) a world in 
which “The job itself is a living 
thing,” where “‘changes are so rapid 
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that the worker can hardly be sure of 
being asked to do tomorrow the things 
he has to do today—whether it is 
the compositor being compelled to 
learn to use the linotype;’ the teleg- 
rapher, to use the teletypewriter; the 
street-car motorman, to become a bus- 
driver; or the pullman porter, to be- 
come a steward on a transcontinental 
aeroplane sleeper. In a word, our pres- 
ent machine world demands workers 
who are alert and responsive, who 
have an intelligent grasp of the gen- 
eral operative technique of an entire 
occupational field; in short, who are 
“all-round mechanics in a broad field 
rather than just a specialized hand.” 

In the second place, the school must 
recognize that even more important 
than providing for the purely tech- 
nical requirements of the modern oc- 
cupational world is the task of the 
socialization of the worker. The me- 
chanization of our occupational life 
has not only changed the purely tech- 
nical aspects of practically all occupa- 
tions, but, what is even more signifi- 
cant, it has changed and increased the 
social and psychological tempo and 
demands of vocational life in general. 

Many competent observers have 
recently called attention to this fact. 
Professor Rex B. Cunliffe of Rutgers 
University, another competent  ob- 
server of occupational trends, has 
found, after long and careful study, 
that the outstanding cause of failure 
on the part of workers is due not to 
their inability to meet the technical 
requirements of their jobs, but rather 
to a number of other factors such as 
“social ineffectiveness, inability to ad- 
just oneself to the life-pattern of the 
occupation, misunderstanding as to 
the true nature of the vocational world, 
and lack of an intelligent philosophy 
of work.” Mr. T. Arnold Hill, Indus- 


trial Secretary of the National Urban 
League, who for the past 20 years has 
had more opportunity than any other 
person to observe Negro workers 
throughout the country, makes the 
following very significant observation: 
“The type of vocational instruction 
most necessary for the vast majority 
of high school students is not technical 
but social.... The lack of social 
understanding is responsible for most 
failures, and especially is this true of 
Negroes. Many occupational Tlosses 
sustained by Negro employees are due 
more to ignorance of how to work 
with people, than of how to work for 
people. It is in this respect that place- 
ment officers find most of the short- 
comings of Negroes, rather than, as 
many suspect, in their mental or 
technical capacity.” 

It is probably unnecessary to be- 
labor this point further, but I cannot 
resist the temptation of a final illustra- 
tion. Most of you will agree, I am sure, 
that two of the most harrowing night- 
mares of the modern industrial worker, 
and most especially of the Negro 
worker, are occupational instability 
and economic insecurity. Technologi- 
cal unemployment continually men- 
aces him and his family. And ®yet, 
what does he know about unemploy- 
ment insurance, or the present Social 
Security Act? He may have to¥face 
the “hiring dead line” at fifty. But, 
what does he know about old age in- 
surance? Working with high-powered 
and dangerous machinery, he is likely 
to be seriously injured at anytime. 
But, what does he know about work- 
men’s compensation laws? Being a 
helpless cog in a gigantic machine, he 
is often exploited by the soul-less, im- 
personal corporation for which he 
works, whose sole aim is increased 
profits, even at the expense of a decent 
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living wage and safe working condi- 
tions for the worker. But, again, what 
does he know of minimum wage laws; 
of collective bargaining, of the labor 
movement, or even of labor unions? 
The answer to all of these and similar 
questions is, “‘he knows little or noth- 
ing!’’ And whose fault is it? I think it 
would be difficult for anyone to prove 
that it is not the fault of the school. 
Any school that professes to provide 
vocational education for its pupils and 
does not include instruction with 
reference to the social and economic 
world into which the worker must fit 
and the legal provisions governing his 
employment is not only ineffective 
but flagrantly neglects one of its major 
functions. 

Few will disagree, I am sure, that 
our schools have been singularly re- 
miss in their attempts to develop 
adequate social understanding of the 
vocational world into which their 
pupils have later entered as workers. 
This without doubt constitutes the 
most neglected phase of vocational 
education (or general education, for 
that matter) at the present time. 

Whatever else may account for the 
school’s neglect of this very important 
task of socializing our future workers, 
one reason is to be found in the type 
of teacher engaged in many of our 
schools. Just as the modern world is 
demanding a new type of worker, it 
is just as surely demanding a new type 
of teacher,—a teacher who not only 
senses and understands the problems 
which her pupils of today will face as 
workers of tomorrow, but who also 
has the knowledge and interest to help 
them find solutions for those prob- 
lems. But, how many teachers are 
there in this country who sense and 


understand the problems of the 
workers in the communities in which 
they teach? How many teachers are 
there who understand, or who are 
even interested in, the recent Social 
Security Act? How many teachers 
know the provisions or the extent of 
workmen’s compensation laws? How 
many know the provisions, extent, or 
character of minimum wage laws, or 
of the pending Federal Wages and 
Hours Bill? How many know the aims, 
history, or present status of the labor 
movement in this country? How many 
know or understand the issues in- 
volved in the present controversy be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O.? 
(Maybe, I should have asked: “How 
many know what the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. are?) Finally, how many 
teachers know of, or are interested in, 
the numerous other issues which are 
harrowing the very souls of workers 
in all parts of the country today? In 
the case of the teachers of Negro 
youth, this situation is even more 
serious; not because they are more 
ignorant or less interested than other 
teachers, but because Negroes are the 
most exploited and helpless group of 
workers in America today—most ex- 
ploited, not necessarily because they 
are Negroes, but primarily because 
they are the most ignorant. 

A next step forward in the improve- 
ment of our vocational education ob- 
viously involves our giving immediate 
attention to this very important 
phase. One of the most fruitful points 
of departure in this effort will neces- 
sarily consist in the training and 
selection of teachers who are com- 
petent to give the type of training 


required. 
C. H. T. 
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The Future Possibilities of Graduate Work 
in Negro Colleges and Universities* 
D. O. W. HOLMES 


It is a fair assumption that this 
topic as a subject for discussion by 
this body suggested itself to the pro- 
gram committee because the question 
of graduate work in our schools has 
pressed itself into a place of prime im- 
portance in the minds of the adminis- 
trators and faculties of the colleges of 
this group. It has about reached the 
stage where we cannot delay action on 
the matter much longer. And since 
discussion must precede action, now 
is the time to consider the pro’s and 
con’s of the question. 

Let us begin, therefore, with several 
fundamental assumptions which may 
be considered valid for the next 
thirty or forty years, at least, on the 
basis of which our discussion may 
logically proceed. 

1. It seems probable that, without 
the intervention of a social miracle, 
the practice of educational segregation 
in the South will continue, certainly 
through college and probably beyond. 

2. It is not very probable, though 
barely possible, that Negroes may be 
admitted in limited numbers to state 
universities in the South. If so, it will 
be an experimental procedure and 
cannot be depended upon to meet the 
increasing needs of the race for gradu- 
ate instruction. 

3. It is probable that those univer- 
sities in the North and West that now 





* Address delivered at the meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Deans and Regis- 
trars, Southern University, Scotlandville, 
Louisiana, February 10-12, 1937. 


admit Negroes to graduate study will 
continue to do so indefinitely. 

4. In spite of the facilities available 
in the North and West, there will cer- 
tainly be a growing demand upon the 
Negro colleges to provide for graduate 
study during the next fifty years just 
as there has been a growing demand 
for undergraduate study during the 
past fifty years, and for the same 
reasons, 

Doubtless these assumptions will 
be unanimously agreed to without 
reference at all to the justifiability of 
the underlying causes. The statement 
of these assumptions is simply a frank 
and realistic approach to the problem 
as it is. 


QUALIFYING FOR ACCREDITATION 


Among the more than one hundred 
Negro colleges, the numbers approved 
as standard four-year colleges by the 
several regional accrediting associa- 
tions are as follows: 

Middle States Association 3 





North Central Association 2 
Southern Association A-16 B-23 
Total 21 23 «44 


The writer was at the very heart of 
the activities that led, first, to the 
Klein “Survey of Negro Colleges’ 
issued by the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1928, which irked so many but 
stimulated most; and, second, that led 
to the first inspection and rating by 
Arthur D. Wright under the Southern 
Association, which was the beginning 
of the system now in vogue. He re- 
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members, too, the Survey of Negro 
Education of 1916 by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, which brought such a 
wave of resentment from many of 
those promoting Negro education. 
The result, however, was an unprece- 
dented and immediate improvement, 
the momentum of which is felt even 
today. This means that until 1930 the 
quality of the bachelor’s degree in the 
Negro colleges in the South was as 
high or as low as any individual col- 
lege cared to make it. 

Because I have lived through the 
period of transformation and have 
taken part in bringing it about, I can 
speak with some conviction. And 
while I realize to the fullest extent 
the viciousness of the more superficial 
aspects of accreditation, yet I am fully 
convinced, generally speaking, that 
the bachelor’s degree from Negro 
colleges has achieved general respecta- 
bility only since accreditation by 
authorized bodies has been going on. 
Also, while I realize as well as any one 
that holding a bachelor’s degree from 
a Class “A” college is no guarantee of 
the high quality of the graduate, yet 
I have the same faith in its meaning 
as I have for teachers’ marks with all 
their faults and shortcomings. The 
“‘A”’ students from any or all groups as 
a whole are a far better risk for any- 
thing than the “D” students as a 
whole. It is realized, too, that not all 
colleges graded as ‘‘A” are equally 
good. We could point out a thousand 
flaws in an accrediting system but not 
a fraction as many as with the aca- 
demic chaos that we had before ac- 
creditation began. 

In view of the general economic, 
social, and cultural condition of the 
group here represented there is one in- 


dictment which can justly be brought 
against the whole standardizing move- 
ment among our colleges. It is that 
since the standards set up are for 
four-year liberal arts colleges, every 
school that was jealous of its standing, 
and hence its academic reputation, de- 
termined to be a four-year liberal arts 
college without regard to its name or 
its original intention. Recognizing the 
ill effects of this tendency the present 
writer made certain comments and 
recommendations in the final chapter 
of his book The Evolution of the Negro 
College, published in 1934, which may 
pertinently be quoted here. 


The findings, however, exhibit conditions 
which seem to justify further comment, 
followed by forecast and recommendation. 
For, in spite of the gratifying progress that 
has been made, the operation of the colleges 
of this group, taken as a whole, is faulty in 
several important respects which seriously 
affect their efficiency. Some of the most ob- 
vious of these defects may be corrected 
within a reasonable time if they are 
squarely faced and if the necessary reme- 
dies are fearlessly applied. Some of the 
most obvious of these follow. 

1. In certain areas, there is intensive 
and undesirable competition among col- 
leges for students where the supply of op- 
portunity for college education exceeds the 
demand. Such a practice is not only eco- 
nomically unsound but frequently leads to 
a lowering of admission standards in order 
to maintain enrollment figures. The reason 
for such situations is that the provision of 
collegiate facilities is the result of chance 
rather than of a study of the actual re- 
quirements of the situation. 

2. Another serious defect is the lack of 
definite and clear-cut objectives on the part 
of the several colleges. There is a fairly 
unanimous agreement among these institu- 
tions that they must meet the requirements 
of some accrediting body. The answer to 
the question ‘‘To what end?” is not always 
so certain. It is impossible, of course, for 
all these schools to offer all desirable forms 
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of educational opportunity. This is a dif- 
ficult contract even for the wealthiest of 
our great metropolitan universities. It is 
obviously out of the question, therefore, for 
the struggling Negro colleges to attempt to 
do so. A few may become university cen- 
ters, but the majority must confine them- 
selves for many years to limited and well- 
defined objectives. 

3. The most glaring fault of a number of 
these schools is the effort to operate a four- 
year college on an entirely inadequate in- 
come. As a result of such attempts, equip- 
ment is stinted, faculties are either poor or 
poorly paid, and administrative officers are 
so busily engaged in trying to secure sup- 
port that the educational interests of the 
institutions are neglected. As a result of 
such unfavorable conditions the best stu- 
dents frequently go elsewhere so that the 
work suffers still further in quality. In a 
number of such cases a good four-year col- 
lege is being successfully operated either in 
the same city or only a few miles away. 

4. A fourth difficulty faced by the Negro 
college is the economic condition of the 
parents, who often find it difficult, if not 
actually impossible, to offer to sons and 
daughters of unquestioned ability the op- 
portunity to procure a college education. 
As a result, many able students never reach 
college, while many who do manage to 
enroll are so handicapped by the necessity 
of earning a living while attending school 
that the quality of their work suffers 
severely. This condition is all too prevalent 
among Negro youth. In sharp contrast to 
the white colleges, the Negro colleges, them- 
selves poverty-stricken, have little in the 
way of scholarships to offer the worthy 
student who isin need of financial assistance. 

In order to correct these basic deficien- 
cies from which many minor difficulties 
spring, it is reeommended that a carefully 
organized continuing survey of the field of 
higher education among Negroes as a whole 
be instituted for the purpose of planning 
for the development of this group of schools 
for a period of from twenty-five to fifty 
years. Such a survey would gather and 
present such data as would aid in determin- 
ing the following facts: 

(1) The number of students to be served 

annually. 


(2) The extent and character of the 
several kinds of service needed. 

(3) The number and kinds of schools 
needed to perform the several classes 
of service. 

(4) The cost of operating these schools 

for a high quality of service and at 

a high rate of efficiency. 

The probable ability of students to 

pay the cost of the service rendered. 

The best locations for the several 

kinds of schools required. 

(7) The necessary adaptation required 
to fit the present group of Negro col- 
leges to the needs indicated by the 
survey. 


(5 


ww 
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~~ 


Should these recommendations be 
carefully and conscientiously followed 
it would lead inevitably to the solu- 
tion of the problem that now faces us 
relative to graduate work. In the year 
1900 not five Negro colleges could 
issue a bachelor’s degree that was re- 
ceived with anything other than an 
indulgent smile by the colleges and 
universities of the North and West. 
It has taken the intervening years for 
a few Negro colleges to gain recogni- 
tion and for the stigma to be reluc- 
tantly lifted that has been attached 
to a bachelor’s degree from a Negro 
college. And the academic world even 
now lifts a doubtful eyebrow when 
such degrees are presented, even from 
the best of our colleges, because in 
view of the deplorable educational 
facilities for Negroes in the South at 
the lower levels and the well-adver- 
tised poverty of our institutions of 
higher learning, it is reluctant to 
believe that four years in a Negro 
college built upon the public school 
facilities for Negroes in the South can 
produce the equal of a Harvard 
graduate. 

It is clearly incumbent upon us to 
adopt some kind of division of labor 
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as suggested above and thus avoid, in 
our graduate instruction, the mistakes 
which we have been making for at 
least 37 years in our colleges. We must 
agree among ourselves where there is 
any real possibility of doing graduate 
work in our group of schools, in what 
fields it can be done and the level upon 
which it is to be attempted. 


Wuat GRADUATE WorK CAN 
Bre DonE 


I think it is obvious that, just at 
this time, no college or university for 
Negroes should attempt to offer the 
doctor’s degree, because none is 
equipped to do so. Possibly two de- 
partments in one of our universities 
has the personnel and the facilities to 
give work leading to the degree and 
to supervise research of the grade 
needed for doctoral dissertations. 
Other considerations, however, will 
prevent such offerings even in these 
departments at least for the present. 
Too much yet remains undone to 
place the master’s degree upon a plane 
of respectability. 

Assuming, then, that no Negro col- 
lege is ready to give the doctor’s de- 
gree, let us ask what factors should 
determine the decision of a college to 
offer a master’s degree? This question 
is not so easy to answer for no stand- 
ards qualifying a school to offer the 
master’s degree have yet been estab- 
lished and generally accepted. It can 
hardly be disputed, however, that 
whatever are the accepted standards 
for offering the bachelor’s degree, 
those for offering the master’s degree 
should be higher. Therefore, no school 
that has barely succeeded in reaching 
the minimum requirements for grant- 
ing an approved bachelor’s degree 


should attempt to offer a higher de- 
gree without a considerable lifting of 
its facilities. And this lifting should 
be qualitative as well as quantitative. 
For graduate work should mean much 
more than merely a fifth year of col- 
lege work. It should mean work at a 
different level, with a different ob- 
jective, and pursued by a different 
method. This calls for a faculty not 
only academically trained and experi- 
enced in teaching but one experienced 
and interested in research as well. 

I believe that, from one point of 
view, we have been making too much 
ado about degrees in American col- 
leges during the past twenty-five 
years just as we have about accredita- 
tion and just as we have also about 
students’ grades. And yet they are the 
only symbols of quality that we have 
been able to evolve to date. Hence we 
must use them or else discard our 
whole system of evaluation. In our 
striving for accreditation, deans, 
presidents, and boards of trustees 
have been urging the necessity of the 
master’s degree for faculty members 
giving courses leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree on the supposition that 
the teacher should be at least a grade 
higher in academic attainment than 
the pupil. The same logic applied to 
the preparation of faculty members of- 
fering courses leading to the master’s 
degree would call for the doctor’s 
degree if we are to take seriously the 
masters whom they prepare. While 
the doctor’s degree could not be held 
as an absolute requirement, it seems 
a logical conclusion that any faculty 
offering master’s degrees should con- 
tain a fair percentage of persons hold- 
ing the doctor’s degree. 

In addition to teaching personnel a 
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school offering graduate degrees 
should have access to a well-stocked 
library. And “well-stocked” must 
mean much more than a fair list of 
current magazines and an abundance 
of standard references and textbooks. 
It means also documents of many 
kinds: newspaper files, bound volumes 
of magazines, rare volumes, collec- 
tions of correspondence, etc.; the 
result of many years of careful selec- 


tion and collection. For the graduate 


goes to find out what has been said or 
done about a thing; hence, he cannot 
tell beforehand where the information 
is to be found. That is part of the re- 
search procedure. And that is one of 
the distinctions between graduate and 
undergraduate work. When it is 
realized that there are not a dozen 
libraries in the United States offering 
research facilities of the first class and 
not fifty that are satisfactory for that 
purpose, it is easy to see how difficult 
graduate work would be in most of 
the Negro colleges with their meager 
supply of books, even for college work. 

A third essential is scientific equip- 
ment which always costs real money. 
The large majority of our colleges to- 
day are barely equipped to offer mini- 
mum courses in the natural science 
fields, in order to qualify for pre- 
medical requirements and the bache- 
lor’s degree. In such cases, therefore, 
it would be futile to attempt serious 
graduate work involving research. 

It should be realized also that it 
takes time to carry on the kind of 
graduate work that will demand re- 
spect. In the first place, the enroll- 
ment in the graduate courses in our 
colleges in the immediate future 
must necessarily be small; and in the 
second place, much of the work must 


be carried on through individual con- 
ferences. This is the most costly kind 
of instruction and beyond the means 
of all but a very few of our schools. 

Summarizing what has been said 
so far, we should note, first, that we 
must plan in view of four basic as- 
sumptions, namely, the continuation 
of educational segregation in the 
South; the remote possibility that a 
few Negroes may be admitted to 
Southern state universities; the prob- 
ability that Negroes will continue to 
have access to the large universities of 
the North and West; and that there 
will be a growing demand for graduate 
work in higher institutions for 
Negroes in the South. Second, we 
should keep in mind that a few of the 
Negro colleges have finally attained 
approval for their work leading to the 
bachelor’s degree as a result of pro- 
longed and sustained effort under the 
stimulus of several surveys. Third, we 
must remember that almost all the 
Negro colleges seem to be shaping 
their curricula to conform with the 
requirements of a liberal arts college 
with the inevitable duplication of 
effort and waste of resources. Fourth, 
it is obvious that something in the 
way of coordination of effort and divi- 
sion of labor seems desirable in order 
to correct these tendencies. Fifth, in 
view of the growing need for the in- 
troduction of graduate work in the 
field of Negro education and in order 
to preserve the value of the master’s 
degree issued by Negro schools, it 
seems very desirable to adopt meas- 
ures to prevent the repetition of the 
mistakes made in the past in granting 
the bachelor’s degree. Sixth, in con- 
sidering the qualifications of a college 
to offer the master’s degree it seems 
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fair to assume that such work would 
require a faculty containing a fair pro- 
portion of doctors of philosophy, and 
that the library facilities, laboratory 
equipment and time allotment for 
conducting graduate courses must be 
considerably greater than that re- 
quired for courses leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. 

Let us now consider briefly the ob- 
jectives of graduate work leading to 
the master’s degree in our attempt to 
determine the extent to which it 
should be attempted by the colleges 
for Negroes. There are at least two 
views on this point which have been 
current. The majority opinion seems 
inclined to the general view that the 
master’s degree is a “‘little doctorate” 
—the same in quality but less in 
quantity. That is to say, the master’s 
degree indicates the ability to study 
independently and to conduct and re- 
port upon a piece of minor research 
satisfactorily. Another group feels 
that the master’s degree is just an 
extended bachelor’s degree to be 
granted after an extra year of resi- 
dence. The latter view is held by a 
decided minority and is even ex- 
pressed by them somewhat apologeti- 
cally. The majority opinion is given 
in the U.S. Office of Education Survey 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Vol. II, Chapter V, as follows: 
Development of graduate work in any in- 
stitution should be preceded by, and quite 
certainly must be accompanied by, an ac- 
tive research interest and productivity on 
the part of the staff. This point has been 
emphasized by Zook and Capen (1921), as 
follows: 


“Research is the life blood of the gradu- 
ate school. The graduate school is differ- 
entiated from the ordinary professional 
schools by being devoted to the principle 
of research. As a rule, schools of medicine 








and engineering, for instance, aim primarily 
to pass on to the student a body of knowl- 
edge which is already organized and of 
accepted professional value, and so to train 
practitioners of already standardized pro- 
fessions. The graduate school places first 
emphasis upon the advancement of learn- 
ing. Its teachers are expected to be actively 
engaged in extending the boundaries of 
knowledge and to direct students in the 
conduct of investigations. The vitality of 
the graduate school is properly judged by 
the amount and quality of its creative out- 
put.” 

The necessary antecedence of research 
to graduate work is not always recognized; 
particularly has this been true in the de- 
velopment of work leading to the master’s 
degree. It is being ignored or in part repu- 
diated in some schools in their development 
of advanced degrees in the field of eduva- 
tion.” 


The minority opinion finds justifica- 
tion on the grounds that one of the 
important functions of graduate work 
is the preparation of teachers; and 
this was indeed its original purpose 
and continues to be its primary ob- 
jective. And those who, for this 
reason, deny the research function of 
graduate work at the master’s level, 
claim that the time could be better 
used in a review or an extension of 
subject matter courses in the college 
mood. This point ef view, however, 
ignores the value of research training 
in the preparation of a teacher. A. O. 
Leuschner, in remarks on this point 
before the Association of American 
Universities in 1928, pertinently said, 
The student trained for teaching by re- 
search has learned to grow with his subject. 
Thereby he can teach its foundations and 


elements more intelligently. That is why we 
believe in the Ph.D. even for college teach- 


ers. 


Those who defend the non-research 
master’s degree often point to certain 
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of our large universities which, in 
some fields, grant the master’s degree 
without requiring a thesis, thus ap- 
parently discarding the research fea- 
ture. Two comments here are perti- 
nent. The first is that the number of 
such schools is very small and de- 
cidedly in the minority. The second is 
that the schools following this prac- 
tice are invariably large universities 
of unquestioned reputation which also 
grant the doctor’s degree. In other 
words, there is present in such uni- 
versities a research atmosphere which 
permeates the courses leading to the 
master’s degree with the frequent re- 
quirement of term papers representing 
minor research. This is far from offer- 
ing @ fifth year of work in a small 
college whose whole attitude is under- 
graduate. 

Majority opinion, therefore, seems 
to endorse the “‘little doctorate” style 
of master’s degree which requires the 
personnel, equipment and time allot- 
ment described above. And certainly 
the already suspect group of colleges 
to which we belong, at the outset of 
our attempts to offer graduate work, 
can hardly afford to accept the weaker 
of these two interpretations of such 
work. 

In view of these considerations it is 


evident that no weak college should 
even consider offering work leading to 
graduate degrees. And strong colleges 
should do so only if they find it pos- 
sible to increase their resources so as 
to cover the increased cost. It is true 
that pressure may be brought by state 
authorities to bear upon schools to 
offer the master’s degree. But when 
this is done it should be clearly 
pointed out to those in authority what 
the cost would be to add respectable 
graduate work in an already over- 
crowded curriculum handled by an 
understaffed faculty. Some of our col- 
leges have finally won academic re- 
spectability in their bachelor’s degree. 
Like the dog in the fable they are likely 
to lose the bone they now have in their 
desire to grab the image in the water. 

Educational statesmanship requires 
a careful appraisal of the possibilities 
of graduate work by the institutions 
in our group and hearty cooperation 
in building them up. Then let the 
colleges send their best bachelors to 
these schools in the interest of effi- 
ciency and of economy. In this way, 
and in no other, as I see it, can we 
create and maintain the proper respect 
for degrees both undergraduate and 
graduate granted by the colleges for 
Negroes. 








Collecting a Library of Negro Literature* 


ARTHUR B. 


To the average cultivated American 
reader, colored as well as white, Negro 
literature suggests the poetry of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the autobiog- 
raphies of Booker T. Washington 
and Frederick Douglass and the 
writers of the so-called ‘‘Negro Ren- 
aissance.’’ Perhaps he knows the name 
of Phillis Wheatley, and if he is some- 
what better informed he may also be 
acquanited with the works of W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Carter G. Woodson, Ben- 
jamin Brawley, and some of the 
sociologists and economists; there his 
knowledge and interest are likely to 
end. But, in fact, Negro literature has 
a long and honorable history and 
Negro authors have written in almost 
every language, in almost every 
country, on almost every conceivable 
subject, and for more than a thousand 
years. 


Score or Necro LITERATURE 


In my own library, I have books 
and pamphlets by black men and 
women in Arabic, Latin, Spanish, 
French, German, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Russian, English, Creole, and in 
many African dialects; they cover a 
multitude of subjects—poetry, drama, 
fiction, essays, literary criticism, his- 
tory, biography, personal narratives, 
oratory, classical philology, law, biol- 
ogy, medicine and public health, 
chemistry and physiochemistry, mili- 
tary science, music, gastronomy, 
mathematics, climate and meteorol- 
ogy, folklore, the theory of relativity, 





* Address delivered at Howard Univer- 
sity, February 12, 1937. 
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journalism, economics, sociology, an- 
thropology, ethnology, humor, chess, 
masonry, almanacs, philosophy, the 
theory of history and education, 
pedagogy, travel and exploration, 
botany, politics, lexicography, bibliog- 
raphy, the history of literature and 
the drama, theology, the ‘Race 
Problem,” and propaganda. 

It is difficult to estimate the number 
and importance of the authors of any 
group, but it is particularly difficult 
with colored authors. At the outset 
one is confronted with the problem of 
what is a Negro, and, when this is 
determined, of discovering the racial 
identity of many of the authors, es- 
pecially in ancient times, in North 
Africa, and in the Latin countries. 
The standards of what makes a man 
a Negro differ widely in the United 
States and elsewhere; for example, the 
authors of The Fire in the Flint and of 
Cane are Negroes in the United 
States, while the authors of La Dame 
aux Camelias and of Prosas Profanas 
are white men in France and in all 
Spanish speaking countries. (For the 
purposes of this address, I have 
adopted the arbitrary standards of 
the United States.) Then, too, in 
periods and countries where race 
prejudice is not as rampant as it is in 
the United States, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine the racial 
identities of authors. There are also 
many more or less celebrated persons 
concerning whom claims that they 
were of Negro extraction have per- 
sisted, without definite proof, such as 
Aesop, Terence, Browning, Timrod, 
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Audubon, and Hamilton, to mention 
but a few. But it is not at all necessary 
to include these doubtful names to 
establish the interest of Negro litera- 
ture or its attraction to the scholar. 
In my own collection there are books 
and pamphlets by approximately two 
thousand men and women who lived 
as colored people and that collection 
is, alas, far from complete. 

We, in the United States, are still 
provincially minded and when we 
think of the Negro author we are in- 
clined to believe that he is principally 
American, a presumption which is far 
from being true. The Negro of the 
United States on account of his 
literate numbers, may have contrib- 
uted the bulk of the material; he has 
never contributed the best. We have 
in the United States no Negro poet 
who can be compared with the Rus- 
sian Pushkin, the Cuban Placido, the 
Haytian Durand; no novelist who can 
be compared with the Frenchman 
Dumas, or the Brazilian Machado de 
Assis; no dramatist who can be com- 
pared to the Frenchman Dumas fils; 
and no historian who can be compared 
in importance (to take but one illus- 
tration) to the African author of the 


Tarikh-es-Soudan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE 


Then, too, there is very little knowl- 
edge of the mere volume of Negro 
literature outside of the United States, 
but three illustrations of the range of 
books, in languages other than Eng- 
lish, may indicate the point. Senor 
Trelles in his Bibliografia de Autores 
de la Raza de Color de Cuba (which is 
neither exhaustive nor entirely ac- 
curate), published in 1927, lists be- 


tween a hundred and two hundred 
Cuban writers of Negro blood, and 
some years ago there was presented 
to the “Club Atenas” in Havana a 
single collection, far from complete, of 
seven hundred works by colored 
Haytians. In my own collection, I 
have many books by natives of Eng- 
land and the English Colonies, France 
and the French Colonies, Hayti, Cuba, 
Brazil, and Portugal, and several 
hundred works by native Africans, 
both in European languages and in 
native dialects. Unfortunately, there 
is available little to help in forming a 
collection, even a fairly complete col- 
lection, or in making an accurate 
study of the subject. For the early 
writers we have to depend largely 
upon the almost century-and-a-half 
old work of the Abbé Grégoire, which 
is neither complete nor objective; for 
Cuban literature we have the essay of 
Trelles; for Haytian literature the 
work of Duraciné Vaval (which is not 
a bibliography but a history of litera- 
ture) and the notes in the anthologies 
of Louis Morpeau and the earlier ones 
of 1904, but none of these list more 
than a tithe of Haytian books and 
these not too accurately. And beyond 
this there is very little of value until 
we come to the works about the 
American Negro author, and then, 
what do we find? 

There are a number of check-lists 
of the so-called ‘‘Negro Problem,”’ but 
these do not usually differentiate 
white and colored authors; and none 
of them is exhaustive and few, ac- 
curate. There are histories of the 
Church, of literature, of the Negro 
generally, and works on economics 
and sociology that have bibliographies 
appended; none is complete and few 
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are worthy of serious consideration. 
There is a large and expensive Bibliog- 
raphy of the Negro, which purports to 
point out the works of Negro writers, 
but either through inadequate proof- 
reading or for other reasons it is en- 
tirely undependable in this respect; 
and as to its exhausting the subject, 
I shall say no more than that in my 
own incomplete collection I have 
about a thousand works that are not 
listed in this bibliography. We have 
also a check-list of Negro poetry com- 
piled by a man who probably has more 
information on the subject than any- 
one living or dead, but unfortunately 
it was very hastily thrown together 
over twenty years ago and does not 
in any way worthily represent its 
author or his truly encyclopaedic 
knowledge of Negro history and litera- 
ture. There exists also a useful cata- 
logue of an exhibit of Negro books 
exhibited in 1918 compiled by the 
same author in that year. 

By far the most helpful book on the 
subject is Vernon Loggins’ The Negro 
Author, published in 1931 and re- 
stricted to American authors writing 
before 1900. It has the most compre- 
hensive and most accurate list of 
books presently available for the 
period it covers; and when it is re- 
membered that its author performed 
what was virtually spade work in his 
field one is grateful for its general 
accuracy and inclusiveness despite the 
considerable omissions which are in- 
evitable in such a work. It is a matter 
of extreme regret that this opportu- 
nity was not first grasped by a 
scholar of the Race. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that judged by the standards of 
the best modern bibliography this is 


still a virgin field; to-day there exists 
in print virtually nothing measuring 
up to such standards on the literature 
of the Negro. There is, so far as I 
know, not a single printed work (with 
the possible exception of two mono- 
graphs on Jupiter Hammon and 
Phillis Wheatley) which gives colla- 
tions, the variantsof different editions, 
differences in bindings or set-up of 
type or data from which one can 
determine whether the copy of any 
work being examined is or is not com- 
plete and is in its original format; nor 
is there in print a single selective but 
authoritative bibliography with criti- 
cal notes. 


NECESSITY FOR ACCURATE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Perhaps at this point I should make 
it clear that I am not advocating the 
inclusion of every work written by a 
Negro in a history of any phase of 
Negro culture or literature; of course, 
the value of any such work exists only 
so far as it is selective and critical. 
What I am insisting upon is that no 
critical selection can be made until the 
scholar has familiarized himself with 
all his material from which he must 
glean the wheat from the chaff. And 
before he can hope to have such in- 
formation at his command there must 
first be built up by the humble bibliog- 
rapher the material from which the 
scholar can make such a selection. The 
mere compiler or collector can never 
hope to fulfill the office of the creative 
scholar; but even if our moral stand- 
ards may have changed with the 
years, there is still much truth in 
Santayana’s dictum, that accuracy in 
a scholar is what chastity is to a 
woman. Pedantry can no more be a 
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substitutefor scholarship than scholar- 
ship can replace wisdom. Bibliography 
like book collecting is never an end in 
itself, but they both have important 
functions to perform in furnishing the 
material with which the scholar must 
build. 

Fortunately, Negro students are 
beginning to work seriously in this 
field. I know of a competent check- 
list of works published by American 
Negroes prior to 1835 which is in 
manuscript and which I hope will soon 
be available in print. A careful study 
of the works enumerated in Grégoire’s 
book has been made and I believe will 
be included in a doctoral dissertation 
to be published next year. The li- 
brarians of two great Negro institu- 
tions of learning are now engaged in 
compiling, one, a work on slave nar- 
ratives; and the other, one on Negro 
poetry and fiction. How important 
this is may be judged by a statement 
made in a book published in 1936 by 
a teacher in an institution for the edu- 
cation of colored youth, that “from 
1914 to 1924 not a single Negro novel 
was written,’ when, in fact, in my 
own library I have over fifteen such 
books published in those years. There 
are probably a great number of similar 
studies now under way. Let us hope 
that in the very near future such 
material will be made available, so 
that the task of the scholar and 
librarian will be made easier. Heaven 
knows, it will be hard enough to locate 
the material after its existence is 
known! For most of the early Ameri- 
can material is mere ephemera, which 
is not the type treasured after once 
read. Then, too, many of the most 
interesting pamphlets were soon after 
their publication systematically and 


energetically destroyed by persons 
inimical to the cause for which they 
were written. A conspicuous example 
of this is Walker’s Appeal, which 
though reprinted at least four times 
within a year of its publication was 
destroyed by emissaries of the slave 
holders and is now most difficult to 
procure. Another of the chief con- 
tributing causes to the scarcity of 
much of the early material is that its 
owners, for the most part free colored 
citizens, did not have the permanence 
of residence which makes for the pres- 
ervation of pamphlets, and perhaps 
the fact that it was not safe for per- 
sons of color in certain sections of the 
country and at certain times to have 
such literature in their possession also 
contributed to its scarcity. Then, too, 
it must be remembered that in the 
early period there were virtually no 
books (as we know them) published by 
American Negroes. I can think of no 
such book originating in the United 
States, other than one manual of 
Church ritual and one collection of 
Church hymns which was published 
before 1833. There were many re- 
prints of English publications, such as 
Wheatley’s Poems and Vassa’s Life, 
but the original American imprints 
were mere pamphlets or broadsides of 
addresses, sermons, narratives, essays, 
poems, proceedings, and the like, but 
no books. It is no wonder that they are 
scarce and difficult to locate. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES AS A 
CoLLECTOR 


For nearly twenty-five years I have 
concerned myself with the collection 
of this material. Originally, I intended 
to assemble a small representative 
group of books that I could show to 
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doubting friends who questioned the 
intellectual capacity of the Negro. It 
was to be Exhibit “‘A”’ to those people 
who were continually saying to me, 
“Tf the Negro has the capabilities you 
insist he has, why hasn’t he published 
books to prove it?” and my answer 
was to be “He has, and here they are.”’ 

But there seems to be an instinct 
in human beings (at least in some, of 
which I am one) that can be called a 
mania for completeness. And so, be- 
fore long, instead of beng engaged in 
collecting something the Negro had 
written, I found myself undertaking 
the impossible task of acquiring 
everything the Negro had written. At 
the outset I was met with the diffi- 
culties I have already outlined, and I 
decided that I should have to use 
other methods. The method that I 
was finally forced to pursue was to 
read everything I could find about the 
Negro in every language that I could 
read, and so to saturate myself that 
as large a list as possible of Negro 
names would be in my subconscious, 
to the end that whenever I saw such a 
name I would recognize it. To learn 
these I devoured all the avail- 
able check-lists, bibliographies, Negro 
Who’s Whos, lists of American and 
African college catalogues, general 
histories, church histories, biographies 
autobiographies, proceedings of Negro 
conventions, transactions and pro- 
ceedings of Masonic Lodges and simi- 
lar literature, and, of course, all the 
early Negro periodicals available, as 
well as anti-slavery literature gener- 
ally. The catalogues of the great 
libraries, such as the British Museum, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and the like, 
are of great importance for tracing 
works otherwise unknown. For ex- 





ample, in 1845, a colored resident of 
New Orleans published an anthology, 
Les Cenelles, which is the earliest 
anthology of poetry by colored men in 
the United States. I made a list of the 
authors contributing to it and after 
consultation of the catalogue of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and other 
sources I found that one of its con- 
tributors had published a volume of 
verse in France and that another, 
Victor Séjour, was one of the most 
popular dramatists of his period in 
France, and eventually I was able to 
acquire nearly all of his twenty-two 
published plays. 

I also tried not to lose any opportu- 
nity to examine collections of similar 
material, public and private. I cor- 
responded with editors and scholars in 
the United States, Africa, the West 
Indies, South and Central America, 
and elsewhere, as well as with Ameri- 
can Consuls abroad. And particularly, 
I have gained more than I can express 
through exchange of information and 
books with kindred spirits similarly 
interested. 

For current literature I read pub- 
lishers’ announcements and cata- 
logues, the reviews, notices and 
advertisements, in white and colored 
periodicals and perhaps most useful 
of all, the lists of ‘‘Books Received” 
in such periodicals as the New York 
Times Literary Supplement. 

The title of a book often gives a 
clue, not always dependable, but 
worthy of investigation. As these 
titles, familiar or otherwise, come to 
my notice I enter them in a card index 
and as soon as I am able to examine 
them I try to determine the racial 
identity of the author and check them 
off accordingly. 
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Meanwhile, I had written to every 
known dealer issuing catalogues of 
second-hand books, both in the 
United States and abroad, and these 
I have been perusing assiduously for 
years; not only catalogues directly on 
the subject, for one can never tell 
where material will be found. For 
example, within the last few weeks, I 
picked up some rare works by a 
colored Cuban in a Leipzig catalogue 
on ‘Welteconomik.” 

Of course I browse about in second- 
hand book shops; but where I am not 
known, I never tell the proprietor 
what I am seeking, partly because he 
rarely if ever knows the material and 
principally because, if I do, the price 
goes up. 

Some RaRITIES 


In this way, with patience and luck 
and the help of friends, I have suc- 
ceeded in getting together several 
thousand books and pamphlets, all by 
colored authors. Mr. Daniel has asked 
me to mention a few of my rarities, 
but this is difficult, as virtually all the 
early items are rare. But, among other 
items, I have succeeded in getting all 
but two or three of the Negro authors 
enumerated by Grégoire and the over- 
whelming majority of works recorded 
by Loggins, and, of course, quite a few 
works not recorded there or elsewhere. 
But, alas, many desired items have 
eluded all my efforts. 

If Iam compelled to single out some 
of the high spots in my collection, 
perhaps the following items, chosen at 
random, will suffice: 

1. J. E. J. Capitein’s Dissertation 
on Slavery in Latin and in 
Dutch, published in Leyden in 


1742 and his Sermons published 
in Dutch the same year; the 


former is doubly interesting 
not only because it is one of the 
earliest, if not the first disserta- 
tation of a native African pre- 
sented to a European Univer- 
sity, but because of its content; 
it is a defence of slavery. 


. Some 15 addresses and peti- 


tions by Julien Raymond and 
other colored residents of St. 
Domingo addressed to the Na- 
tional Assembly of France dur- 
ing the French Revolution. 


. Some Royal Almanacs pub- 


lished by the Court of King 
Christophe between 1815 and 
1820. 


. The only copy of Phillis Wheat- 


ley’s Poems uncut in the origi- 
nal wrappers. The first and 
American editions, which are 
rarer than the English edition. 
Also, some of her verses in 
pamphlet form published prior 
and subsequent to her volume 
of 1773. 


. Two original pamphlets by Ju- 


piter Hammon. 


. The first and later editions of 


the works of Ignatius Sancho, 
Gustavas Vassa, and Ottobah 
Cugoana. 


. Original pamphlets by Richard 


Allen, Absolom Jones, Benja- 
min Banneker, Daniel Coker, 
Paul Cuffe, Abraham John- 
stone, Hosea Eaton, Lemuel 
Haynes, John Marrant, Henry 
Sipkins, Prince Saunders, Wil- 
liam Whipper, Martin Delaney, 
Henry Highland Garnett, 
Nathaniel Paul, Benjamin 
Hughes, James W. C. Penning- 
ton, David Ruggles, Robert 
Purvis, James McCune Smith, 
Fdk. Douglass, Robert Elliott, 
P. B.S. Pinchback, Bruce, Car- 
dozo and others. 


. The Constitution and By-Laws 


of the Brotherly Union Society, 
1833. 


. The African Methodist Hymn 


Book edited by Bishop Morris 
Brown, 1833. 
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10. The first three editions of Walk- 


11 


12. 


. 


er’s Appeal (two of them called 
2nd. ed.) 

Proceedings and Minutes of 
about twenty-five early Negro 
Conventions, beginning with 
1831. 

A file of Frederick Douglass’ 
Paper, commencing with the 
first number in 1851 to 1856, 
not complete. 


. A collection of several hundred 


Slave Narratives and Autobiog- 
raphies. 


. Les Cenelles, ed. by Armand 


Lanusse in New Orleans, 1845; 
the first anthology of Negro 
poetry published in the United 
States. 


. Joseph C. Holly’s Freedom’s 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Offering, 1853, of which I 
know of only one other copy. 
The earliest extant known vol- 
ume by Alberry Whitman, be- 
lieved to be unique. 

A collection of over 400 vol- 
umes of poetry and about an 
equal number of fiction pub- 
lished by colored authors. 
Several hundred volumes on 
Church History and Negro 
Masonry. 

A representative group of works 
by native Africans and a num- 
ber of works by natives of the 
British and French Colonies, 
Hayti, South and Central 
America and Cuba, none of 
which collections are as com- 


plete as I ultimately hope to 

make them. 

A coilection of upward of a 

thousand musical composi- 

sitions by Negroes. 

21. And, of course, most of the books 
and many of the pamphlets is- 
sued since 1900. 


But no account of my library would 
be complete without mentioning the 
hundred or more American rarities 
that I know of and still lack, the no 
doubt much larger list that I do not 
even know of and the myriad of works 
in foreign languages, known and un- 
known to me, that are still numbered 
“among the missing.” 

However, the time, energy and 
money expended in the search has 
been well spent; it has been well worth 
the effort, for if among the thousands 
of books and pamphlets there are, as 
one would reasonably expect, few 
masterpieces, many of them are quite 
respectable contributions to literature 
and human knowledge. If their liter- 
ary value is not always as high as one 
would wish, they are rarely dull and 
their historical and cultural impor- 
tance can hardly be exaggerated. And 
when we consider the circumstances 
under which so many of them were 
written, their story becomes one of 
high romance, unequalled in history. 


20. 
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Evaluation of Business Curricula 
in Negro Colleges 


¥..V. 


This study was undertaken for the 
purpose of making a critical evalua- 
tion and comprehensive appraisal of 
the present status of business educa- 
tion in Negro colleges, and for furnish- 
ing an intelligent background upon 
which one might build an efficient 
business curriculum suited to the 
present and nearby needs of the Negro 
college. To make it a reliable and 
authentic document and to obtain a 
better perspective of the institutions 
studied here, the questionnaire method 
used in securing statistical data was 
supplemented by actual visits to all 
institutions but one. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Four-YEAR 
BusINEss CURRICULA 


One of the results of the World War 
was to create a strong desire on the 
part of the Negro to secure economic 
freedom. The War had stimulated his 
imagination, and, as a result, he was 
looking forward to achieve in the com- 
ing years greater economic success 
than heretofore. In 1910, there were 
19,000 Negro clerks; 68,000 Negroes 
employed in professional service; and 
690,000 Negroes in proprietary, offi- 
cial, managerial, and supervisory pur- 
suits (including foremen and over- 
seers). By 1930, the number of Negro 
clerks rose to 41,000, and the number 
of Negroes employed in professional 
service rose to 140,000, an increase of 
over 100 per cent in each case. The 
number of Negroes in proprietary, 
official, managerial, and supervisory 


OAK 


pursuits rose during the same period 
to 1,000,000, an increase of 45 per 
cent. On the other hand, while. 54.6 
per cent of the total gainfully-em- 
ployed Negroes were engaged in agri- 
cultural labor in 1910, only 36.1 per 
cent were so employed in 1930.! 
This gradual shifting of the Negro 
worker into clerical work, skilled pro- 
fessions, trades, and independent 
business units created a demand for 
trained men and women.* There was, 
therefore, a growing desire on his part 
to acquire at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of economic and business 
principles. Thus began the introduc- 
tion of two-year secretarial training 
curricula that supplied the need for 
secretarial and other clerical work. 
Educators, however, soon realized 
that merely teaching students how to 
typewrite or how to take dictation was 
not offering them business education 
that would adequately equip them to 
undertake even the smallest of busi- 
ness enterprises of their own. As a 
result, institutions already having 
two-year secretarial training curricula 
enlarged them into four-year cur- 
ricula, while others introduced either 
two-year or four-year curricula, or 
sometimes both. The four-year busi- 
ness curricula in Negro colleges, 


1 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in 
the United States, 1920-32. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1935, pp. 
290-94. 

2 During this period, the entire white 
population also went through practically 
identical changes in these professions. 
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therefore, are hardly a decade old; 
twelve out of eighteen institutions now 
offering business training opened busi- 
ness departments since 1926. One of 
these eighteen institutions (Atlanta 
University) offers only postgraduate 
work in business. If one bears in mind 
the suddenness of this demand for 
business education, the newness of 
institutional provision for it, and the 
lack of adequately prepared instruc- 
tors in the field, one will not condemn 
too severely the meager and hap- 
hazard efforts, even the occasional 
failure, in meeting the demand. The 
symbols* in the parentheses im- 
mediately following the names and 
locations of the eighteen institutions 
given below indicate two facts sepa- 
rated by a semi-colon: (1) whether the 
institution is accredited by one or 
more of the national or regional ac- 
crediting agencies, and (2) whether 
the institution is under public, private 
or church control. The date of intro- 
ducing four-year business curriculum 
in the institution is given immediately 
after the parentheses. 
3 The “Key” to these symbols follows: 
A.— Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. 
A.M.E.—Controlled by the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


Bap.—Controlled by the Baptist Church. 
F.—Controlled by the Federal Govern- 


ment. 
M.—Accredited by the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges. 
M.E.—Controlled by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. ) 
N.—Accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation. 
P.—Controlled by a Private Corporation. 
8. Cl-A.—Accredited by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges as Class ‘‘A”’ col- 


lege. 
S. Cl-B.—Accredited by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges as Class ““B’”’ col- 


ege. 
St.—Controlled by state. 
T.—Accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 
*—Land-grant college, 


*5. 


"9, 


10. 


Dy. 


*12. 


be 


14. 


16. 


ba 


18. 


List of Institutions Offering 
Business Curricula 


. Atlanta University, Atlanta, Geor- 


gia (S. Cl-A; P.); 1930. 


. Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 


(S. Cl-B; M.E.); 1922. 


. Colored Agricultural and Normal 


University, Langston, Oklahoma 
(—; St.) 1932. 


. Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee (A., S. Cl-A; P.); 1917. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes. Tallahas- 
see, Florida (S. Cl-A; St.); 1928. 


. Hampton Normal and Industrial 


Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
(S. Cl-A; P.); 1925. 


. Howard University, Washington, 


D. C. (M.; F. & P.); 1920. 


. Morehouse College, Atlanta, Geor- 


gia (S. Cl-A; Bap.); 1924. 

Negro Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina (S. Cl-A; St.); 
1928. 

North Carolina College for Negroes 
Durham, North Carolina (S. Cl-B; 
St.); 1927. 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, 
Texas (S. CI-B; M.E.); 1933. 
State Colored Normal, Industrial, 
Agricultural, and Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina (S. Cl-B; 
St.); 1931. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State Teachers College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee (T.; St.); 1924. 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama (S. 
C.-A; P.); 1928. 


. Virginia State College for Negroes, 


Ettrick, Virginia (S. C.-A; St.); 
1929. 

Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, Virginia (S. Cl-A; Bap.); 
1926. 

West Virginia State College, Insti- 
tute, West Virginia (N.; St.); 1926. 
Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio (—; A.M.E. & St.); 
1928. 
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Types oF Four-YEAR BUSINESS 
CURRICULA 


A study of the latest catalogues 
shows some difference in the emphasis 
laid upon the curricular structure of 
business departments of various insti- 
tutions; some emphasize the secreta- 
rial training aspect a great deal, while 
others ignore it completely. Each in- 
stitution offers one or more of the fol- 
lowing three types of curricula: (a) 
secretarial training, (b) commerical 
teacher training, and (c) general busi- 
ness. All institutions except Tennessee 
A. & I. State Teachers College and 
Colored Agricultural and Normal 
University of Oklahoma offer cur- 
ricula in “‘general business.”’ Five in- 
stitutions offer all the three types of 
business curricula. Nine of the ten 
institutions which offer only one type 
of curriculum do so in the field of 
“general business.’ Tuskegee is the 
only institution which offers a fourth 
type of curriculum leading to a major 
in accountancy, but it combines this 
with its general business curriculum. 
In the following evaluation of business 
curricula, taken from the 1936-37 
catalogues (with announcements for 
1937-38 sessions), whenever an in- 
stitution offers more than one business 
curriculum, the ‘general business’ 
curriculum alone has been considered. 


Hampton and Tuskegee 


As an outgrowth of the older two- 
year secretarial training curricula, 
Hampton and Tuskegee openedschools 
of “business” in 1925 and 1928 re- 
spectively. Both institutions require 
for graduation in business curricula a 
little over two-thirds of the total stu- 
dent-load in business subjects alone, 
leaving the remaining load for cultural 
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and elective subjects. A close exami- 
nation of certain subjects offered by 
the two insitutions reveals that the 
required collegiate program in busi- 
ness include some courses that are 
purely on the secondary school level. 
Bookkeeping, first-year shorthand 
and typewriting, office practice, and 
office methods are illustrations. Both 
institutions offer between sixteen and 
twenty semester hours of college 
credit for courses that should be 
properly classified as high school 
courses. The course in “elementary 
business mathematics” given by 
Hampton is, in spite of its disguised 
name, nothing but a course in the 
“fundamentals of arithmetic,’’ com- 
monly known in high schools as ‘‘busi- 
ness arithmetic.”’ Since the primary 
objective of the business department 
in a Negro college is to train its stu- 
dents for small business enterprises, 
no one will seriously object to the in- 
clusion of such subjects in its program 
because of need. One cannot, however, 
justify the labelling of these courses as 
“collegiate” and giving college credit 
for them merely because they are 
offered by a college and are needed by 
students taking collegiate work. 

In the faculty personnel of these 
departments, there is likewise much 
room for improvement. Not a single 
teacher in these departments had done 
a year’s work beyond the master’s 
degree, or had published any books or 
written any outstanding magazine 
articles.‘ Of the eleven full-time and 

4 Information of this nature was gathered 
at the time visits to these institutions were 
made, and also from replies received in re- 
sponse to the following question sent to the 
heads of commercial departments: What 
surveys have you or your colleagues made 


that would throw light on the: economic 
status of the Negro, or that would help you 
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two part-time teachers employed in 
the business departments of these two 
institutions, seven had masters’ de- 
grees in some field. Four of these 
masters’ degrees were in the field of 
economics or business, but only one 
of these was earned at an institution 
that had been admitted to member- 
ship in the A.A.U.5 Three teachers had 
no degrees of any kind. 


Florida A. & M. College, N.C. Col- 
lege for Negroes, State A. &. M. 
College (S.C.), West Virginia 
State College, and Wilber- 
Sorce University 


Though not as strongly as Hampton 
and Tuskegee, all the above-named 
five institutions also over-emphasize 
the vocational aspect of their general 
business curricula, and require their 
business majors to take between 72 
and 80 semester hours® in specified 
business courses alone. West Virginia 
State College has an ingenious way of 
making students take this load. Its 
general business curriculum requires 
but 66 semester hours in specified 
business courses, but it recommends its 
business majors to take a few more 
additional courses in business as 
“electives.” To carry out this program 
of additional load in business courses, 
the department requires its students 





in any way to organize your courses accord- 
ing to the needs of the community? 

* This abbreviation stands for the As- 
sociation of American Universities, and is 
so used throughout this article. Admission 
of an institution in the membership of the 
A.A.U. indicates that the graduate work of 
that institution conforms to the standards 
set up by the A.A.U. 

6 Throughout this article, whenever an 
institution is using the “‘quarter’”’ system, 
the “quarter” hours have been changed to 
semester hours by multiplying them by 
two-thirds for the purpose of facilitating 
comparison. 


to take a total of 133 hours for gradua- 
tion instead of the normal load of 125 
hours needed to satisfy the general re- 
quirements of the College. Like 
Hampton and Tuskegee, each of these 
five institutions also includes in its 
business curricula a few courses of a 
secondary school level for which col- 
lege credit is granted. With the excep- 
tion of one teacher, no other teacher 
has contributed to research work or 
done at least a year’s graduate work 
beyond the master’s degree. 


OvuTSTANDING CURRICULAR DEFECTS 


The heavy concentration in a stu- 
dent’s major field required by these 
institutions and by Hampton and 
Tuskegee is bound to make a student 
over-specialized, possibly to the detri- 
ment of a well-balanced educational 
program. The writer whole-heartedly 
agrees with those educators who feel 
that a Negro college has no justifica- 
tion for its existence, if, instead of 
adapting its curricula to the needs of 
the Negro, it follows blindly the cur- 
ricula of white institutions. For the 
past few years, this responsibility of 
the Negro college has been constantly 
discussed in the growing number of 
Negro newspapers, magazines, and 
educational conferences. In their de- 
sire to construct curricula different 
from those of white colleges, our edu- 
cators evidently decided to offer Negro 
students more courses in business in 
their four-year curricula than white 
colleges do. In doing so, they seem to 
forget completely that the very poor 
and different background of Negro 
students which they intend to remedy 
would make it more difficult for these 
students (and, quite often, for their 
inexperienced teachers) to carry on 
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successfully the added burden of over- 
specialized education. One also seri- 
ously wonders if teachers without any 
experience or advanced training 
should be allowed to teach courses in 
“cost accounting,” “investments,” 
“advanced business mathematics,” 
“banking procedure,” and “income 
tax accounting.’ Such courses are 
more appropriate for graduate schools 
having a strong faculty. It is because 
of this over-stuffing of students with 
words and phrases of “high finance” 
without a proper understanding of 
of their significance that our business 
graduates are proving such a dismal 
failure. 

In their desire to be “different’’ 
from white colleges, many Negro col- 
leges have made a complete ‘‘mess”’ of 
the cultural side of their business cur- 
ricula by devoting minimum attention 
to it. If white colleges are gradually 
realizing the need for broad training 
by requiring at least two years of 
liberal education for their business 
students, there is all the more reason 
why Negro colleges should place even 
a greater emphasis on this aspect of 
their curriculum. This emphasis is 
necessary for counterbalancing, so far 
as it is humanly possible, the defective 
environmental background of Negro 
students who are precluded from get- 
ting the full benefits of the social 
heritage of our white compatriots. 
Such education, provided it is properly 
administered by competent instruc- 
tors (and, herein lies the key-note of 
all successful education) will prove 
helpful to the student in building up 
a well-integrated personality. There 
appears to be no doubt in the minds of 
educators that specialization in the 
early stage of a student’s college 


career is dangerous as it tends to make 
him narrow and one-track minded. 
Furthermore, the greatest criticism of 
the existing Negro business is that it is 
conducted by people who do not have 
broad education. If, therefore, the 
cultural aspect of education is ignored, 
the college may end in turning out 
business men who may prove reason- 
ably efficient in their profession, but 
who will, nevertheless, be ignorant of 
everything else. Lastly, the Negro 
business man of tomorrow has a 
double réle to perform. Besides being 
able to conduct his business according 
to our present advanced standards of 
sanitation and service, he will also 
have to be a civic leader, since a large 
portion of the Negro population is 
still groping in the dark for lack of 
proper leadership. 

Every one of the above discussed 
institutions is guilty of one or more of 
the following sins: offering courses of 
secondary school level and giving col- 
lege credit for them, using a confusing 
numbering system and faulty nomen- 
clature outlining pretentious pro- 
grams, and giving poor description of 
courses offered. It is not possible to go 
into details in this short article on 
these sins of commission, but the 
writer feels that a few illustrations 
might prove illuminating. 

One institution gives the identical 
number ‘'11”? to courses in corpora- 
tion finance, principles of economics, 
principles of insurance, shorthand, 
typewriting, retail store management, 
business mathematics, and business 
English, even though all these courses 
are listed in the department of com- 
merce. 

Another institution describes its 
course called “306 Finance’ as follows: 
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This course begins with a brief exposition of 
the essential principles of sound financing, 
taking up in turn the individual proprietor- 
ship, the partnership, and the corporation. 
It discusses the various forms of security 
issues and the manner in which they may be 
combined or organized as determined by 
the basis of capitalization of the particular 
enterprise; treats of the methods of raising 
capital through the sale of securities and 
the usual management; how capital funds 
are invested, and how the amount for work- 
ing capital is ascertained; and some of the 
financial mismanagement and _ irregulari- 
ties, and the process of reorganization. 


A third institution, offering a course 
in “principles of economics” in its 
business department, also requires its 
business students to take a course 
named ‘300 Economics.’”’ This course, 
like the famous Aladdin’s magic lamp 
described in the ‘Arabian Nights,”’ is 
“designed to give the college student 
a conception of the practical economic 
problems which confronts them, in- 
cluding such topics as: income, man- 
agement, buying and selling, personal 
finance, financial institutions, invest- 
ments, insurance, and real estate, and 
home ownership.”’ 

A fourth institution labels one of its 
courses as “insurance and _ small 
finance’’ and describes it briefly as a 
“study of types of insurance and ways 
of investing small sums of money.” 

A fifth institution, without any 
facilities provided on the campus or in 
the nearby city located at a distance 
of eight miles, offers to teach “bank 
management—with a detailed study 
of the practical operation of a bank.” 


Virginia State College for Negroes 

The business curriculum of Virginia 
State College has a fairly balanced 
program. Students majoring in busi- 
ness are required to take only 55 


semester hours (including principles 
of economics, business mathematics, 
and business English), and the re- 
maining hours are left for required 
cultural courses and restricted elec- 
tives in social sciences, The business 
department, however, has failed to 
make any impressive progress in spite 
of its existence since 1929, possibly 
because, like the average land-grant 
college, Virginia State College as a 
whole has expanded its curricular 
activities beyond its limited means, 
and, quite often, at the sacrifice of 
efficiency. Hampton Institute and 
Virginia Union University, both lo- 
cated in the same state, also offer busi- 
ness curricula. Unless these three 
institutions work in cooperation with 
one another and discontinue their 
wasteful practice of duplicating cur- 
ricula well-provided by sister institu- 
tions in the state, they will not be able 
to serve the best interests of their 
communities. Under existing condi- 
tions, it would be better if Virginia 
Union should abandon its business 
curriculum altogether, leaving Vir- 
ginia State College to specialize in 


general business curriculum and 
Hampton Institute in secretarial 
training and commercial teacher- 


training curricula. Virginia State Col- 
lege can still afford to liberalize its 
general business curriculum a little 
more than it has done so far. 


Langston University and Tennessee 
A. & I. State Teachers College 


Langston University, officially 
known as the Colored Agricultural 
and Normal University of Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State Teachers College are 
essentially teacher training institu- 
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tions, and their curricula, for the most 
part, are strictly regulated by their 
respective state departments of educa- 
tion. Both are land-grant colleges of 
their states and are well-equipped 
with modern buildings. Langston 
University, the only Negro institution 
in the State of Oklahoma, is larger 
than Tennessee A. & I.; however, the 
very compactness of the latter may be 
partly responsible for its comparative 
efficiency and popularity. 

The history of Langston University 
is full of political maneuverings and 
frequent changes in the administra- 
tion. As a result, it has failed to build 
strong curricula or to receive recogni- 
tion from any accrediting agency. Its 
present president seems to be a man 
of vision, and it appears quite likely 
the the existing political set-up in that 
state may permit him to improve the 
scholastic standing of the institution. 
Like most land-grant colleges, it has 
also expanded its activities beyond its 
means. The compactness of Tennessee 
A. & I. College and its freedom from 
political intrigues have enabled it to 
excel Langston University to such an 
extent that it has been accredited as a 
four-year teachers college by the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges.’ 

Both institutions offer courses in 
their commercial departments which 
ought not to be properly classified as 
“collegiate” courses. Besides courses 
in first-year typewriting and short- 
hand, office practice, and office proce- 
dure, the course in so-called ‘‘business 
mathematics” is in reality a course in 
simple ‘‘business arithmetic.’’ For in- 


7 Miner Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C., is the only other Negro institution 
that is accredited by this Association. 
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stitutions training commercial teach- 
ers for high schools, however, the 
curricula seem to contain everything 
that their respective state depart- 
ments demand of such teachers. While 
Tennessee A & I. College has a fairly 
good library and excellent secretarial 
training equipment, Langston Uni- 
versity has hardly anything in its 
library that could be used for business 
courses. Its secretarial training equip- 
ment is in fair condition, though not 
sufficient to meet the increasing de- 
mand. 

It appears to the writer that Langs- 
ton University, being the only Negro 
institution in the State of Oklahoma, 
would do well to supplement its pres- 
ent teacher training curriculum by a 
general business curriculum. The 
State of Oklahoma is neither too lib- 
eral nor too inconsiderate towards its 
Negro citizens, and, possibly, as a re- 
sult of this tolerant attitude, Negro 
business has developed considerably 
in some parts of the state. The insti- 
tution is also in a position to attract 
students from Texas, where there are 
850,000 Negroes with only one poorly 
equipped college offering opportuni- 
ties for business training, and from 
Arkansas and Missouri where there 
are 700,000 Negroes with no facilities 
in business training. 


Howard and Fisk 


Howard and Fisk are grouped to- 
gether because, in the opinion of the 
writer, they are the best two Negro 
institutions in respect to their general 
contribution to Negro education. The 
“department of commerce and fi- 
nance” at Howard was opened in 1920 
as a part of the liberal arts college. 
It was closed in 1926 and reopened in 
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1927. According to the “New Plan” 
introduced this year, a student major- 
ing in business will be required to 
take 56 semester hours in liberal or 
cultural subjects; 33 hours in specified 
business courses (principles of eco- 
nomics I & II, elementary accounting 
principles I & II, commercial law I 
& II, principles of business finance, 
advertising principles, marketing, and 
business organization and manage- 
ment); and 33 hours in free electives, 
making a total of 122 hours for gradu- 
ation exclusive of physical education. 
The ‘‘New Plan” does not place any 
restrictions upon the maximum num- 
ber of hours one could take in his 
major field. This freedom enables a 
student to have either a happy mix- 
ture of a select number of business 
courses that would give him sufficient 
knowledge to operate a small-scale 
business enterprise of his own plus a 
wide selection of other courses outside 
his major field; or to have a concen- 
trated program in the field of business 
with freedom to select his courses from 
a rather extensive list of offerings in 
business. Howard University, there- 
fore, stands in the unique position of 
having the richest and broadest busi- 
ness curriculum. The University has 
a well-equipped library which sub- 
scribes to twenty-six periodicals deal- 
ing with economics and business. The 
students and teachers at Howard have 
an additional advantage in being able 
to secure research material from the 
Congressional Library located in 
Washington. 

A study of the teaching personnel 
shows that of the three teachers in 
this department, two have masters’ 
degrees, but only one of these two 
degrees has been received from an 


institution admitted to membership 
in the A.A.U. Only two of these three 
teachers have their first degrees from 
institutions accredited® by the A.A.U. 
The teaching load is light, varying 
from six to twelve hours a week. Two 
of these teachers have been in service 
over eleven years. None of these 
teachers has contributed to research 
nor do they have any previous busi- 
ness experience. The head of the de- 
partment has specialized in law, and 
maintains a “down-town’’ office for 
practice. 

Howard University has a separate 
department of economics with two 
Ph.D’s who have published several 
articles and pamphlets, the most re- 
cent and outstanding contribution 
being in the form of a book entitled 
The Negro as Capitalist by Dr. Abram 
Harris. Until last year, Professor 
Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland, 
was connected with this department 
as a “professorial lecturer.’”’ As every 
student in the business department 
must take at least the introductory 
courses in “principles of economics” 
and could take a few other courses in 
that department as “‘electives’’ he has 
a chance to come in closer contact 
with these better-prepared instructors 
if he so desires. It is evident that the 
efficiency of the business department 
will be considerably increased if addi- 
tional trained and experienced teach- 

® Accreditation of an institution by the 
A.A.U. (Association of American Universi- 
ties) indicates that the undergraduate work 
of that institution conforms to the stand- 
ards set up by this Association, and that 
graduates from such an institution are to be 
admitted for postgraduate work by every 
member institution of the A.A.U. without 
restrictions other than those levied upon 


the graduates of the admitting institution. 
Supra, foot-note no. 3. 
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ers are added to its present staff. 
Because of its strategic location and 
strong financial support, Howard Uni- 
versity should direct its attention to 
building a first-rate ‘‘college of com- 
merce” that would eventually be ac- 
credited by the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
The present department of ‘‘eco- 
nomics and business administration”’ 
at Fisk University was opened in 
September 1917 under the designa- 
tion of “applied economics” where 
courses in accounting, insurance, and 
banking were offered. In the same 
year, the combined department of 
economics and sociology also offered 
courses in “principles of economics” 
and “advanced economics.” Histori- 
cally, therefore, Fisk University was 
the first institution that made definite 
provision for a degree course with 
special emphasis on business training. 
Following the general trend of some 
of our outstanding white institutions 
of higher learning in the United 
States, Fisk places its major emphasis 
on liberal education. It requires every 
student to take a course in contempo- 
rary civilization together with addi- 
tional work in history and sociology. 
The first two years of the curriculum 
are principally devoted to “cultural” 
courses. A statement in the catalogue 
says that the total number of semester 
hours required for graduation from 
the department of economics and 
business administration shall not ex- 
ceed thirty hours in the major field, 
including eight hours in “principles of 
economics.” A student majoring in 
this department must choose a minor 
in one of the social sciences, and take 
enough courses in his minor to make a 
normal load of twenty hours. His free 


electives will give him twenty more 
hours. By the time, therefore, he 
graduates from this institution, he 
will have a very broad education 
rather than a_ highly specialized 
knowledge in one field. The institu- 
tion has one of the best Negro libra- 
ries in the United States, and sub- 
scribes to nineteen periodicals dealing 
with economics and business. It is 
also the first and only Negro institu- 
tion accredited by the A.A.U. 

Fisk University has had some 
strong men in this department. The 
present faculty of the department con- 
sists of one full-time and two part- 
time men, all of whom have received 
their first degree from institutions ac- 
credited by the A.A.U. Two of these 
three teachers have masters’ degrees 
from institutions admitted to mem- 
bership in the A.A.U., and have done 
additional graduate work beyond 
their masters’ degrees. The depart- 
ment claims several unpublished 
studies in its library, and a valuable 
book written four years ago by one 
of its members: The Southern Urban 
Negro as a Consumer, by Paul K. 
Edwards, published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. As one of the important units of 
the Social Science Division, this de- 
partment has also taken active part 
in several publications of the Division. 
One might say, without being accused 
of exaggeration, that Fisk University 
has been of great service in the fields 
of racial, social, economic, and busi- 
ness problems of the Negro and that 
it may be regarded as the Mecca of 
those ambitious to carry on social and 
economic research pertaining to the 
Negro race. 

Besides the required course in 
“principles of economics,’”’ a major in 
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economics and business administra- 
tion will “ordinarily take,” says a 
statement in the catalogue, ‘“‘both ad- 
vanced economic theory and develop- 
ment of economic thought.” If a 
student is primarily interested in busi- 
ness (and not in economics), he will 
naturally take of his own choice the 
two introductory courses in elemen- 
tary accounting. All these courses to- 
gether will give him a total of twenty 
semester hours, leaving him but ten 
more hours in economics and business 
administration to make the minimum 
as well as the maximum of thirty 
hours in his major field required for 
graduation. As a result, such a stu- 
dent will find the over-emphasis on 
“economics” detrimental to his inter- 
est. Fisk University will be able to 
render more effective service to the 
Negro race if it separates its present 
combined department of economics 
and business administration into two 
distant units, or if it prohibits a stu- 
dent primarily interested in business 
to take such courses as “advanced 
economic theory,” “history of eco- 
nomic thought,’’ and ‘economic his- 
tory of Europe” as a part of the thirty 
hours in the major field required for 
graduation. These courses have no 
place in a limited business curriculum 
of the nature offered by Fisk. These 
changes are suggested on the assump- 
tion and belief that Fisk will continue 
its major emphasis on liberal educa- 
tion, as it seems eminently fitted ot 
do by tradition, by its small size, and 
by the eminence of its faculty. 


Morehouse and Atlanta 


Morehouse College (for men only) 
has been offering a few business 
courses in its department of economics 


ever since 1924. Its real contribution 
to business education, however, began 
in 1929 with the affiliation of its de- 
partment of economics with that of 
the department of “economics and 
business administration” of Atlanta 
University. Morehouse still offers its 
few business courses in the depart- 
ment of “economics,” but its students 
are permitted to take the undergradu- 
ate-graduate courses offered by the 
department of ‘economics and busi- 
ness administration” of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Since Morehouse places spe- 
cial emphasis on liberal education, a 
major in economics is not permitted 
to take for credit towards graduation 
more than thirty hours in this de- 
partment, the minimum requirement 
being twenty-four hours. A student is 
required to spend the first two years 
of his college life in specified cultural 
courses. No minor field of concentra- 
tion is required, the balance of the 
curriculum being made of “electives.” 

Because of the close connection of 
Morehouse with Atlanta and Spel- 
man, discussion about the qualifica- 
tions and standing of the faculty in 
business and economics is postponed 
tothe section dealing with Atlanta Uni- 
versity. The catalogue does not rank 
teachers according to their standing. 
Possibly, all teachers are classified as 
“‘professors.”” The library of More- 
house is amalgamated with that of 
Atlanta University, which is one of 
the best Negro libraries in the United 
States and which subscribes to nine- 
teen periodicals dealing with econom- 
ics and business. 

Atlanta, Georgia, is an important 
center of Negro education, and has 
five institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes in this city of 90,000 Negroes. 
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It is also a city where Negro stores, 
insurance companies, and banks have 
been quite successful. It appears, 
therefore, that Morehouse and At- 
lanta are located in a strategic place 
and can render valuable service to 
the community in days to come, espe- 
cially if their faculties could be made 
more self-critical. 

Besides the provision for business 
education made by Morehouse Col- 
lege and Atlanta University, Clark 
University located in the same city 
also offers a curriculum in _ business 
administration. It need hardly be 
pointed out that such wasteful com- 
petition between institutions of higher 
learning does not benefit the com- 
munity, and generally ends in lower- 
ing the efficiency of the institutions, 
since such competition only adds a 
further strain on their meager in- 
comes. Clark University would do 
well to abolish its business depart- 
ment. The energy and funds so re- 
leased could be very profitably used 
by that institution to further its pro- 
gram in those directions in which it is 
especially fitted. 

On April 1, 1929, an arrangement 
was completed among Atlanta, More- 
house College, and Spelman College 
(for girls only) for the affiliation of 
the three institutions in a university 
plan, the graduate and professional 
work to be conducted by Atlanta 
University, and the college work to 
be conducted by Morehouse and Spel- 
man. Admission to the University is 
granted to graduates of colleges of 
approved standing who present satis- 
factory evidence of character and 
other qualifications. In order to re- 
ceive a master’s degree, a candidate 
must have at least one year’s residence 


work at the University and twenty- 
four semester hours of graduate work 
together with a satisfactory thesis on 
a subject approved by the chairman 
of his department. A reading knowl- 
edge of French or German is required. 
A candidate must also take a final 
examination which may be written or 
oral or both. Since its opening as a 
purely graduate school, the institu- 
tion has given 15 masters’ degrees in 
economics and business administra- 
tion and 126 in all other fields com- 
bined. 

Atlanta University and its two 
affiliates (Morehouse and Spelman) 
have together three full-time and two 
part-time teachers offering courses in 
economics and business. Four of these 
teachers have acquired masters’ de- 
grees from institutions admitted to 
membership in the A.A.U. The fifth 
teacher is a certified public account- 
ant. One teacher has two years of 
graduate work beyond his master’s 
degree. The head of the department 
at Atlanta University is a successful 
business man giving six hours a week 
to teaching in this department. Only 
one teacher has, so far, published any 
research studies. The faculty is well- 
trained, and if made more self-critical, 
will be able to render more effective 
service to future Negro business. 

For some time, Atlanta University, 
Fisk University, Howard University, 
and Hampton Institute have been 
offering courses leading to masters’ 
degrees. Virginia State College for 
Negroes has recently opened graduate 
courses in education similar to those 
offered by Hampton Institute located 
in the same state. Though none of 
these institutions have, so far, offered 
Ph.D Degrees, Atlanta University an- 
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nounces in its catalogues that “in ex- 
ceptional cases, when all the factors 
are favorable, 7.e., in the case of a 
qualified professor and an exception- 
ally able student in a given depart- 
ment, will the University offer work 
leading to the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy during the first ten years 
of the graduate school.” 

How far Negro institutions are 
qualified at the present time to offer 
postgraduate work is a question. The 
writer strongly feels that any further 
additions to the present graduate pro- 
grams of any of our Negro colleges 
other than those of Howard, Fisk, and 
Atlanta should be strongly discour- 
aged. There is no doubt that Negro 
institutions cannot possibly offer the 
same opportunities and trained guid- 
ance for research as some well-known 
and well-endowed or state-supported 
white institutions. The primary need 
of Negro colleges is to place their 
undergraduate work on a_ higher 
standard in regard to the quality of 
education offered and the experience 
and scholastic standing of teachers. 
Our administrators must not forget 
that securing ‘“‘A” class rating from 
accrediting associations for their in- 
stitutions only means that their real 
job of improving scholarship has just 
begun. It is very unfortunate indeed 
that in recent years the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has not been sufficiently rigor- 
ous in insisting upon adequate stand- 
ards in most departments of an insti- 
tution in order to secure a rating of 
Class “A.” It is equally unfortunate 
that this Association has been inclined 
to look upon a lower salary for Negro 
teachers as a natural condition. Since 
most of our colleges lie within its 


jurisdiction, it is hoped that it will 
raise its standard as high as that of 
the North Central Association. Insti- 
tutions which have expanded their 
activities beyond their legitimate 
needs and financial support should not 
be rated as Class ‘‘A.’’ Otherwise, 
such a rating will have the same 
meaning as a prize won at the ““Dodo 
race” described in ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” where every one gets a prize. 


A. & T. College (N.C.), Clark 
University, Samuel Huston 
College, and Virginia 
Union University 

The business curricula of the above- 
listed institutions are alike in prac- 
tically every respect. Freshmen and 
sophomores are required to devote 
their first two years to the study of 
certain ‘cultural courses” (English, 
foreign language, natural sciences, 
and social sciences) in order to 
broaden their general knowledge. The 
remaining two years are devoted to 
courses in their major fields and free 
electives. A. & T. College, Clark Uni- 
versity, and Samuel Huston College 
also require their students to choose a 
minor field. The emphasis given to 
the cultural aspect of the curricula 
will be evident from the fact that only 
about one-fourth of the total number 
of semester hours required for gradua- 
tion need to be in the field of business. 
The offerings of business courses are 
limited to few basic courses only. 
These four institutions have together 
five full-time and two part-time teach- 
ers in their business departments. All 
the full-time teachers have masters’ 
degrees, and three of these degree 
were acquired from institutions ad- 
mitted to membership in the A.A.U. 
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The libraries of these institutions are 
very poorly equipped with periodical 
literature dealing with economics and 
business. 

A. & T. College offers a business 
curriculum as well as commercial 
teacher training and secretarial train- 
ing curricula. Since North Carolina 
College for Negroes, also a state-sup- 
ported institution located nearby, has 
an enviable enrollment and a well- 
trained teaching staff, it seems that 
A. & T. College should avoid this 
superfluous and wasteful competition 
by abolishing its business department. 
In 1934, the school reported an enroll- 
ment of only one junior and one 
senior in that department. For rea- 
sons given above in our discussions 
of Morehouse College and Virginia 
State College, Clark University and 
Virginia Union University should also 
abolish their departments of busi- 
ness in order to avoid wasteful com- 
petition in which they seem to get 
the worst end. As to Samuel Huston 
College, the fact that none of the 
other twelve institutions in the State 
of Texas makes any provision for 
business training for its population of 
850,000 Negroes is in itself a sufficient 
justification for the continuance of 
this department. Lack of funds and 
the expansion of curricular activities 
beyond the limited income of the in- 
stitution are two main handicaps that 
will prevent this department from 


serving the people of Texas as effi- 
ciently as it should. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The critical evaluation of business 
curricula in the foregoing pages shows 
that there is an urgent need for their 
revision. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that curricula are but tools 
and their ultimate success depends 
entirely upon the skill with which 
they are put into operation. One could 
very well imagine (the writer has ac- 
tually come across two such cases) an 
institution having a first-rate curricu- 
lum on paper, but the students failing 
to get anything out of it. Neverthe- 
less, it is felt that a construction of a 
good curriculum is an important step 
in the right direction. 

Before concluding this article the 
writer takes this opportunity to thank 
publicly all those who cooperated in 
this study. The presidents of the 
eighteen institutions discussed above 
deserve special mention since they 
unanimously promised and willingly 
gave any help that was needed. It is 
hoped that the critical comments 
made by the writer will not be taken 
as a personal affront to any of the 
severa) hard-working business teachers 
in these institutions. The writer so- 
licits correspondence from educators 
and business men who can make con- 
structive recommendations for im- 
provement of business curricula in our 
colleges. 





Race Consciousness Among 
American Negroes" 





ELIZABETH A. FERGUSON 


THE Concept oF RAcrE 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Race consciousness has been de- 
fined as a collective sentiment in 
which race becomes the object of 
loyalty and idealization. Through race 
consciousness the members of a race 
become a historic group, acquiring a 
past, aware of a present, and aspiring 
to a future. Race consciousness is 
essentially a characteristic of minor- 
ity groups, more specifically, of op- 
pressed minority groups, and takes 
the form of a feeling of solidarity 
among group members. It has been 
studied as manifested in immigrant 
groups in the United States, but not 
as manifested by Negroes, where the 
sentiment is unusually intense due to 
the larger numbers of Negroes and 
the greater discrimination they suffer. 

In spite of the similarities between 
the development of race consciousness 
in immigrant groups and in the Negro, 
there are several very important dif- 
ferences. First, the immigrant has a 
background of Old World culture, his 
loyalty to which is an indication of 
his race consciousness. In addition, he 
comes to the United States with a 
group of his own people and settles 
near people from the same region, 
even the same town, not infrequently 
the same street, from which he has 
come. In such a situation race is an 
entity with a host of loyalty-inspiring 
connotations. This is not the case 


* This paper is a summary of an essay 
submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Yale University in June, 1936, in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts; and now 
deposited in the Yale University Library. 





with the Negroes. Members of various 
tribes from all parts of West and 
Central Africa were thoroughly inter- 
spersed, first, in the great slave mar- 
kets at the African ports, and again, 
when they were sold in this country. 
This process went on for more than 
two hundred years. Another contrast 
with the immigrant group is the ruth- 
less way in which cultural assimila- 
tion was forced on these slaves. Every 
vestige of their cultural heritage was 
stripped from them. 

Another factor which differentiates 
the Negro sharply from any immi- 
grant group is the difficulty of physical 
assimilation. Even after nearly three 
hundred years of intermixture, the 
Negro is a distinct physical type; it is 
doubtful if group traits would disap- 
pear after another three hu~dred 
years of interbreeding. This is in 
sharp contrast to European immi- 
grants, among whom the second, or 
at most the third, generation is indis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the popu- 
lation. Thus we have the anachro- 
nism that a group fully acculturated is 
yet denied complete participation in 
American society because of color, 
while an immigrant group which may 
not have acquired American stand- 
ards to a comparable degree is ac- 
corded full privileges. 

Comparing the Negro and the im- 
migrant, we see two forces working in 
exactly opposite directions. In the 
case of the immigrant, a foreign cul- 
ture is being slowly assimilated into 
the American pattern. With the 
Negro, the tendency is in the opposite 
direction; a people essentially Ameri- 
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can are developing patterns different 
from and separate from the general 
American culture. The effect of race 
consciousness on the Negro has been 
to cause him to build up-a common 
cultural heritage for the members of 
his group, similar to the heritage im- 
migrants find ready-made in their 
home countries. One of the most ob- 
vious evidences of this feeling is the 
insistence on the use of the capital 
“N” in “Negro.” Many Negro peri- 
odicals have gone so far as to capital- 
ize the word “Colored” when referring 
to Negroes, showing a very intense 
desire to be recognized as aseparate 
group in American life. The Negro is 
increasingly able to lead his own life 
apart from the whites. He has built 
up stores and banks, schools, and 
colleges, hotels and theaters, catering 
to his own people, because of the re- 
strictions and embarrassments he suf- 
fered when attempting to patronize 
white institutions. This separate group 
life, established because of discrimi- 
nations, is supported by race con- 
sciousness and its attendant race 
loyalty. 

After pointing out the degree to 
which American Negro culture is es- 
sentially American, we intend to ex- 
amine the nature and extent of 
discrimination and show that it is the 
main factor leading to the develop- 
ment of race consciousness. Then we 
intend to examine those institutions 
which the Negro has developed in his 
struggle for status and which are the 
best evidences of his race conscious- 
ness. Finally we desire to present 
briefly the philosophies of the impor- 
tant Negro leaders and to point out 
the shifting emphases in Negro 
thought regarding the race problem. 


DISCRIMINATION AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Race CoNscIOUSNESS 
AMONG AMERICAN 
NEGROES 

The Assimilation by Negroes of 
American Culture.—The only factor 
common to all Negroes is color; they 
have no such identifying feature as 
language or Old World customs. 
American Negroes display attitudes, 
habits, and ideals that are American, 
not Negro. The great progress that 
the race has made since Emancipa- 
tion is undoubtedly due to this imita- 
tion of and close association with the 
whites. Unlike the immigrant, the 
Negro has no old standards which he 
must discard, but imperfectly con- 
ceived American standards which 
must be enlarged and realized. The 
great mass of Negroes is, of course, far 
from realizing these, but the profes- 
sional group contains many who have 
not only realized but gone beyond 
them and are superior as judged by 
any standards. It is interesting to 
note how this acceptance of the white 
man’s standards is reflected in Negro 
attitudes. Books, newspapers, the 
radio, and especially the movies, reach 
colored as well as white people and 
are as potent an influence on the one 
as on the other. It must also be noted 
that Negro children no less than white 
children are affected by the stereo- 
typed characterizations of Negroes 
presented to them especially on the 
stage and over the radio. Until wider 
publicity is given depicting the edu- 
cated and well-bred Negro group, 
Negroes will find it difficult to develop 
race pride in their own children. 

In addition to these recreational in- 
fluences, formal education is a very 
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important factor in inculcating Ameri- 
can mores into Negro children. It 
consistently glorifies white civiliza- 
tion, minimizing Negro achievements, 
and holding up American standards of 
living which are obviously out of 
reach for most Negroes and many 
white children. Because of these fac- 
tors, the culture of the Negro groups 
is American, modified, naturally, by 
its inferior status and low economic 
level. This complete acceptance of 
white man’s standards leads to some 
peculiar inconsistencies in Negro 
thought. Chief of these is the existence 
of a color line among Negroes. 

The Color Line Among Negroes.— 
With the emphasis the American 
mores put on color, it is inevitable that 
Negroes themselves should acquire 
color attitudes and draw color lines. 
The feeling against color in the United 
States is almost quantitative, that is, 
it is most intense against the dark- 
est Negroes, and progressively less 
against lighter and lighter ones. Due 
to this, mulattoes have always been in 
a favored position, have been able to 
obtain more thorough education, and 
to secure the type of employment that 
places them in the position of group 
leaders. Theorists argue that it is the 
mixture of white blood which makes 
mulattoes superior intellectually, but 
upon analysis it is seen that it is not 
greater innate ability, but greater eco- 
nomic opportunity due to lessened 
prejudice, that accounts for the 
greater success of mulattoes. 

Negro society is ruled by the color 
lines which Negroes have set up; the 
lightest mulattoes are the aristocrats. 
“High yellow” girls are in a very 
favorable position, being in great de- 
mand as the wives of darker men. 


Hence Negro girls who are able to 
“pass” frequently do not, since they 
are in a privileged position. The char- 
acteristic sex-disproportion, showing 
a consistently smaller number of males 
than females, inexplicable biologi- 
cally, is understandable when this 
preferential position of the light Negro 
girl is noted. 

The Nature and Extent of Discrimi- 
nation.—Discrimination against the 
Negro in the economic field has been 
heightened during the recent depres- 
sion, especially in the South. Since 
Negroes have not been permitted to 
affiliate with organized labor, they 
have been excluded from many fields, 
in fact from practically all fields but 
domestic service and unskilled labor. 
They receive consistently lower pay 
than do whites doing the same work, 
are the last to be hired and first to be 
fired. Politically, also, the Negro in 
the South has no privileges. The dis- 
enfranchising measures of the South- 
ern States have taken from him his 
only means of remedying inequalities 
and injustices in education, recrea- 
tion, and other facilities controlled by 
state and municipality. But it is in 
the realm of things social that the 
weight of discrimination falls most 
heavily on the Negro, in the form of 
segregation of the races and its im- 
plication of the inferiority of all Ne- 
groes to all whites. Segregation is 
sanctioned as a means of avoiding 
race contact, since Negroes are pre- 
sumably provided with separate but 
equal accommodations. Actually seg- 
regation applies only to the Negro— 
the white man can go anywhere with 
impunity. 

In the more intangible aspects of 
social relations, the Negro meets with 
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the most irritating repercussions of 
race prejudice, such subtle forms of 
insult as the refusal of the terms 
“Mr.” and “Mrs.” to Negroes, and 
the use of the terms “nigger,” ‘ne- 
gro,” and ‘“‘negress.”” Negroes resent 
the flippancy with which some white 
men write about the race, and a 
Negro is never safe from being re- 
ferred to in a slighting and contemp- 
tuous manner in newspapers. 
Reactions to Discrimination.—Dis- 
crimination in its manifestations in 
every phase of life is undoubtedly the 
most potent factor in the development 
of group solidarity. It is the only uni- 
fying force which the race has, and 
thus, while it is tragic for the individ- 
ual, it has become an asset to the race, 
compelling unity and accelerating 


progress. It is the one factor which” 


cuts across all social distinctions 
within the Negro group and which 
stimulates a race consciousness from 
the group as a whole. 

Upon examination there seem to be 
four well-defined patterns of reaction 
to discrimination. The first is an atti- 
tude of bitterness and hatred and it 
comes from a class of ex-convicts, 
transient laborers, and loafers, who 
usually have good reason to hate all 
white people. The few atrocious crimes 
which have given a reputation. for 
criminality to the entire Negro group 
come from this class of desperate men 
who are out to revenge themselves on 
the white world which has treated 
them unfairly. The second class is 
characterized by an outward accept- 
ance of discrimination and a fierce 
inner resentment never voiced to 
white people. The member of this 
group, by far the largest, are those 
who are in intimate contact with 


whites, usually in domestic service or 
other occupation where their jobs de- 
pend on their keeping quiet. The third 
group is made up of those who are not 
dependent on white people and hence 
are able to voice their own resentment 
and that of the entire group. This is 
the group that is actively supporting 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, with 
its militant program. While relatively 
few, the members of this group are 
conspicuous out of all proportion to 
their numbers due to their vociferous- 
ness wherever Negro rights are con- 
cerned. In addition they possess in 
the N.A.A.C.P. an organization which 
seeks publicity. It is in this group 
that the race consciousness felt by 
most Negroes is expressed and con- 
sciously developed. The fourth group 
reaction toward discrimination is that 
of avoidance. It has caused the devel- 
opment of self-sufficient Negro com- 
munities, and reaches its extreme 
when very light Negroes ‘pass’ for 
white. In general, it may be stated 
that the discrimination under which 
all Negroes suffer, the force of white 
opinion against them, has welded 
them into a more or less coherent 
group and developed in them a power- 
ful race consciousness. 

Development of Race Pride.—One of 
the effects of race consciousness on a 
group is the development of race 
pride, and a long and glorious race 
history is the foundation for this 
pride. The greater part of the Negro’s 
life in this country was far from glori- 
ous, so that Negroes have turned back 
to Africa and sought there the historic 
past they lack. Opportunity and The 
Crisis have, in past years, contained 
a number of articles on various as- 
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pects of African life, especially African 
art. Pride is felt by those Negroes 
who can trace their ancestry back to 
Africa; both W. E. B. Du Bois and 
R. R. Moton do this in their books. 
The Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History has done much 
valuable work on Negro life in slavery 
days, and has contributed much to 
the racial heritage the Negro group 
lacks as compared with other groups. 
The same may be said of the Ameri- 
can Negro Academy and the Negro 
Society for Historical Research. 

One of the efforts of race leaders has 
been to rewrite those chapters of lis- 
tory which ignore or minimize the 
part Negroes have played in the de- 
velopment of the United States. 
Articles and books have been written, 
setting forth the importance of Negro 
labor to the South and telling the 
stories of various Negro patriots. One 
of the best examples of these en- 
deavors to rewrite history is Dr. Du 
Bois’ recent book, Black Reconstruc- 
tion. Du Bois reinterprets the events 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period from the point of view of re- 
futing many aspersions cast against 
the Negroes of that period. 

The Negro group is very much con- 
cerned with the individual. When a 
Negro makes a success it is credited 
not only to him, but to the race. The 
group keeps close track of Negroes 
who have been successful in all fields, 
especially those who have excelled in 
competition with whites. Because race 
pride is in itself a defense mechanism 
against prevailing opinions of inferior- 
ity, it is often misplaced, and medio- 
cre accomplishments are praised in 
the highest terms. A good deal of 
Negro literature comes in this cate- 
gory, as well as some musical and 


artistic attempts. Negroes have un- 
doubtedly produced stars of first mag- 
nitude in many fields, but few Ne- 
groes discriminate between them and 
a host of indifferent imitators. The 
work is judged, not on its own merits, 
but as adding tothe prestige of the race. 
World Consctousness.—Tied up with 
the growing race consciousness of the 
American Negro is a growing world 
consciousness among all the colored 
peoples. It is a sentiment as yet not 
seriously entertained by the great 
mass of American Negroes, but inter- 
est in the recent Ethiopian-Italian 
conflict demonstrated the presence of 
such a sentiment in America. Dr. Du 
Bois has long been interested in world 
relationships among the non-white 
races, and has been the exponent of 
world consciousness in this country. 
The Negro Year Book for 1931-32 in- 
cluded material on the Negro in Latin 
America, Europe, and Africa, and 
Detweiler’s survey of the Negro press 
found newspapers running frequent 
articles on race relations in South 
America, Asia, and Africa. The Gar- 
vey “Back to Africa” movement was 
the first attempt to unite all the black 
people of the world in a movement for 
their social and political uplift. It will 
be seen from these evidences that 
American Negroes do feel to some ex- 
tent the world consciousness that Dr. 
Du Bois has worked so hard to develop 
in them. Any such sentiment works 
directly to further the race conscious- 
ness of the American Negro group. 


THE AGENCIES FosTERING RAcE 
CoNnscIOUSNESS AMONG 
AMERICAN NEGROES 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People-——The 
leading organization which crystal- 
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lizes the race consciousness of the 
American Negro group is the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, founded in New York 
in 1910 by a committee from both 
races. This organization succeeded a 
radical agitation known as the Niag- 
ara Movement, which rose as an oppo- 
sition to the political and social views 
of Booker T. Washington. For many 
years Dr. W. E. D. Du Bois was 
Director of Publicity and Research, 
and editor of The Crisis, considered 
the most effective and best written 
propagandist periodical in the United 
States. A man of almost fanatical be- 
lief in his cause and an indefatigable 
worker, much of the success of the 
organization, and the entire success of 
The Crisis, was due to his efforts. With 
the establishment of branches in 
cities all over the country, and with 
increased financial security, the Asso- 
ciation has expanded its staff and has 
built up an enviable personnel, at 
present headed by Walter White as 
Secretary. The two most important 
undertakings of the Association have 
been its work of legal redress and its 
anti-lynching campaign. In spite of 
the great value of the work of the 
Association in securing Negro rights, 
the organization receives pitifully 
scant support from the group whose 
rights it defends. 

The approach of the Association, 
while the most effective in securing 
Negro rights, is probably the least 
effective in securing the general sup- 
port and friendship of white people. 
However, from the point of view of 
this study, the Association is the most 
important single evidence of race con- 
sciousness among American Negroes. 

The National Urban League.—An- 
other organization designed to im- 


prove the condition of the American 
Negro, but less militant in method 
and purpose, is the National Urban 
League, which devotes its attention to 
problems of economic conditions, 
housing, and health. It publishes Op- 
portunity, a magazine somewhat re- 
sembling The Crisis, but less propa- 
gandistic, with more emphasis on 
literary efforts. Through its Award 
contests, it encourages young Negro 
writers. The League dates from 1911, 
when it was formed by the fusion of 
two smaller societies. In addition to 
its work in securing employment for 
Negroes, it was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Division of Negro Eco- 
nomics in the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and in training many young 
Negro social workers. It has pub- 
lished some valuable studies on urban 
conditions among Negroes. It is a 
more practical and less extreme indi- 
cation of race consciousness than the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

The Negro Press.—Leaving the 
white newspapers to supply Negroes 
with news of world events, the Negro 
press concentrates on news of Ne- 
groes, or news which directly affects 
Negroes. Negro newspapers are al- 
most all weeklies, and are published 
in large cities where there is a large 
Negro group, Baltimore, New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia, In a study 
made of the Negro press in 1922, it 
was found that more than three-fifths 
of the news directly concerned with 
the problem of race, with social notes 
the next largest heading. The militant 
nature of the Negro Press is shown in 
the names of the newspapers: Advo- 
cate, Challenge, Whip, Crusader. In 
1921 out of a total of 492 periodicals, 
253 were newspapers; the remaining 
239 were divided into four groups, 
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religious periodicals, fraternal and 
labor journals, school and college pub- 
lications, and magazines. The press is 
extremely race conscious and works to 
foster race consciousness in the Negro 
group. 

The Negro Church.—The church 
was the only institution developed by 
the Negro in slavery and it is his very 
own to an extent not equalled by 
other institutions, since it is sup- 
ported entirely from within the group. 
It is handicapped by inadequately 
trained and poorly paid pastors, a 
heavy load of indebtedness on church 
buildings, and a great number of small 
denominations which weaken the 
church through their competition. Po- 
tentially the Negro Church is the so- 
cial center of Negro life, one of the 
most powerful tools the Negro has in 
his struggle for status. Like the Negro 
press, the church is both an evidence 
of race consciousness, and at the same 
time a means of fostering it through 
its teachings. 

Negro Literature—The earliest Ne- 
gro writings were slave narratives 
which were very popular in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Among 
novelists, Dunbar, Chestnutt, Walter 
White, and, more recently, Claude 
McKay, Langston Hughes, and Jessie 
Fauset, have reflected various aspects 
of life within their group. Countee 
Cullen, McKay, and Hughes have 
written some outstanding poetry, 
usually on some theme connected with 
race. Perhaps the most influential 
single voice among Negroes is James 
Weldon Johnson’s, because of his 
broader sympathies and the absence 
of petty rancor and bitterness from his 
work. In the field of essays, Du Bois 
and Alain Locke are the chief repre- 


sentatives, and in the field of sociol- 
ogy, Charles 8. Johnson’s objectivity 
of treatment and careful array of 
facts is notable. More and more no- 
ticeable in Negro literature is the 
trend toward objectivity, away from 
frenzied denunciation of white people 
and hot defense of the Negro. Since 
Negro literature centers about the 
Negro and derives its material from 
the Negro group, it is a valuable evi- 
dence of race consciousness. 

Negro Fraternal Organizations.—In 
noting evidences of race consciousness 
among American Negroes, any organi- 
zation which they develop within the 
group is important, but Negro frater- 
nal societies are important for addi- 
tional reasons. The high-sounding 
titles of dignitaries, the complexity of 
organization, and the impressive rites 
and ritual, are a means of enhancing 
the Negro’s self-respect against daily 
life as a member of a minority group; 
lodge politics serve to appease the de- 
sires of a disfranchised group; and 
national organizations tend to unify 
a scattered people. There are Negro 
branches of such white orders as 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and Knights of 
Pythias, and there are also several 
national societies that are distinctly 
Negro, such as the Grand United 
Order of Galilean Fishermen. In addi- 
tion to these fraternal organizations, 
there are such professional groups as 
the National Negro Medical Associa- 
tion, the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, and the 
National Association of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

Lack of Unity.—In spite of the in- 
creasing solidarity of the American 
Negro group as evidenced by the fore- 
going discussion, it is far from attain- 
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ing any great measure of unity. Un- 
doubtedly the Negro’s greatest hope 
in his fight for the privileges of full 
citizenship is his vote, yet Negroes in 
the large Northern cities are not or- 
ganized politically. The Negro Church 
loses much of its effectiveness through 
multiplication of sects and interde- 
nominational rivalry. The Negro press 
lacks the whole-hearted backing of the 
race. There is a growing gap between 
upper and lower classes, and there are 
breaches between the various group 
leaders who advocate different solu- 
tions for the race problem. The Negro 
group is far from united, and this lack 
of unity works directly against the 
development of race consciousness 
which, it will be remembered from the 
definition, involves group solidarity 
and unity. 


Race LEADERS AND PROGRAMS 
oF RacE ADJUSTMENT 


The first leader of his race in the 
confused days following Reconstruc- 
tion was Booker T. Washington, 
whose philosophy still guides the great 
majority of Southern Negroes. Be- 
cause of his emphasis on industrial 
training for Negroes, Washington was 
popular with Southern whites and re- 
ceived much support from them. He 
has been criticized by short-sighted 
members of his own race, who do not 
realize that at that critica] period in 
the South, Washington hit the only 
note that would be acceptable to 
Southern whites. From the point of 
view of his people, his plan offered 
more than any other at that time. The 
great mass of Negroes needed indus- 
trial training; the race had no re- 
sources, and Washington was wise 
enough to realize that a solid eco- 


nomic foundation was essential if 
Negroes hoped to make any progress 
at all. Washington’s successor at Tus- 
kegee was Robert Russa Moton, who 
has, to some extent, taken Washing- 
ton’s place as leader of the Southern 
Negroes. His book, What the Negro 
Thinks, is one of the most valuable 
books written on the Negro. Moton 
has followed Washington’s plan of in- 
dustrial training for Negroes, al- 
though modifying it slightly in view 
of the increasing acceptance of higher 
education as a necessity for everyone. 
He appreciates and seeks the support 
of Southern whites, and wherever pos- 
sible strikes a note of optimism; he 
stresses the progress the race has al- 
ready made, and the indications of 
better feeling between the races. At 
the same time Moton steadfastly re- 
fuses to endorse enforced segregation, 
with its implication of inferiority. 
The militant Northern group of Ne- 
groes: have repeatedly attacked Mo- 
ton on the grounds of what they call 
his servility to white people, without 
realizing that Moton’s viewpoint is 
the only one possible in the South 
now, or at any time in the near future. 
In contrast to the rebellious, idealistic 
Northern school of thought, scornful 
of compromise and hot in defense, 
the philosophy of the Southern school 
is opportunistic and utilitarian, op- 
timistic, tactful, and ready to com- 
promise. Perhaps the best judgment 
of the two groups is to say that both 
are needed if the Negro is to make any 
progress. The N.A.A.C.P., through its 
legal battles, has won and will win 
new rights for Negroes. On the other 
hand, the friendly cooperation fos- 
tered by the conservative school tends 
to hold these gains and to smooth 
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over the antagonisms caused by the 
militant approach. 

For many years the outspoken 
leader of the militant group was 
W.E.B. Du Bois. From 1910 until 1934 
as editor of The Crisis, Du Bois threw 
all his energy into the fight for politi- 
eal and civil rights. His battle cry 
was “No Segregation,” and for years 
he thundered protests against segre- 
gation with all its implied and attend- 
ant evils. It seemed a complete re- 
versal of opinion when, in 1934, he 
advocated the development of a self- 
contained economy within the Negro 
group through voluntary segregation. 
A controversy with the Board of 


Directors of the N.A.A.C.P. led to his 


resignation. It is interesting to note 
that at the very time when Dr. Du 
Bois was rejecting the N.A.A.C.P. 
and advocating a self-contained Ne- 
gro group, James Weldon Johnson was 
doing exactly the opposite. Johnson’s 
program, as detailed in Negro Ameri- 
cans, What Now,? seems to combine 
as nearly as possible the militant ap- 
proach of the N.A.A.C.P. and the 
opportunist philosophy of the South- 
ern conservatives. It would appear to 
be the most feasible of any of the so- 
called solutions of the race problems. 


CONCLUSION 


It can be seen from the preceding 
discussion that there is not, and has 
never been, any single philosophy 
about the race problem which has 
been held by the entire group. At 
most, there have been certain stages 
of thought characteristic of most 
members of the race. Immediately 
after Emancipation, the prevailing 
conception was that the solution of 


the race problem lay in the Negro’s 
vote. Following the disfranchising 
measures, came Booker T. Washing- 
ton with his program of industrial 
training, which was the dominant pro- 
gram almost until the time of the 
War. After the War, prevailing Negro 
thought swung to legal action as the 
means of solving the race problem and 
the leadership swung definitely to the 
Northern intellectuals. The only pro- 
gram in which the entire race has 
had faith ever since Emancipation is 
education. 

Today there is no one program and 
no one objective for the Negro race. 
The plan holding the most promise 
for the Negro would seem to be an 
‘opportunist one; he must seize every 
chance he can, whether it is an injus- 
tice which can be corrected through 
the courts, or false reports that can be 
corrected by the dissemination of 
facts. Above all, he must make friends 
and establish friendly attitudes with 
white people. There are great possi- 
bilities in the work suggested for 
schools, both for white and colored 
pupils. The Negro child’s education 
should be of the sort to help him in 
adjusting to his difficult position as a 
member of a minority group, and 
white children should not be given 
false impressions of Negroes which 
will cause the development of race 
prejudice. 

The present emphasis is largely 
upon personal attitudes as reflected in 
race relations. A program which 
undertakes effectively to change atti- 
tudes of prejudice to those of coopera- 
tion would seem to hold the most 
promise for a successful solution of 
the race problem. 
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Non-Academic and Academic Interests of 
Negro High School Students in Mixed 
and Separate Schools 
HOWARD D. GREGG 


Separate educational facilities for 
Negro high school students ‘exist by 
law in sixteen Southern states and the 
District of Columbia. In several other 
states—mid-Western and Eastern— 
an increasing number of high school 
pupils, whether they desire it or not, 
find themselves matriculated in all 
colored schools. Arguments for and 
against this practice have been more 
emotional than scientific. Hardly any 
attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the influence of such practices 
upon students themselves who ordi- 
narily should receive first considera- 
tion. If we are to judge the value of 
an institution by the variety and 
kinds of interests generated in pupils 
—which, incidentally, are frequently 
called fair criteria,—then, the inter- 
ests engaged in by students in mixed 
and separate schools are of utmost 
importance. 

No attempt is made in this study to 
condone or oppose mixed or separate 
educational facilities for Negro pupils. 
The investigation attempts merely to 
present data revealed in a recent in- 
vestigation and, in the conclusions 
drawn therefrom, adherents of both 
sides of this controversy may draw 
such inferences as they may desire. 


THE PRESENT STUDY AND 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The present investigation is based 
upon a study of 2,127 Negro students 
in 42 Ohio high schools. Some 643 
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boys and 919 girls or a total of 1,562 
students studied are from mixed 
schools; while 260 boys and 305 girls 
or a total of 565 students are from all 
colored schools. The study is limited 
to the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. A special effort was 
made to secure responses from stu- 
dents in both urban and rural dis- 
tricts, as well as to cover each geo- 
graphical section of the state. 

The questionnaire method was 
used in gathering the data of this 
article. It was devised so that re- 
sponses from students would serve as 
an interest indicator. After corrections 
and revisions were made, the ques- 
tionnaire was circulated with instruc- 
tions to the 42 high school principals 
who agreed to cooperate in the study. 
Hollereth tabulating machines in the 
Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University were used in 
tabulating replies. 

To test the validity of replies, 103 
questionnaires were selected at ran- 
dom in May 1936 from six differ- 
ent schools. The personal interview 
method was used with these 103 ques- 
tionnaires. Each question was asked 
the student, some in a slightly differ- 
ent form, and his or her reply was 
compared with the reply he or she had 
given several months before. Ninety- 
seven students were interviewed per- 
sonally and five were interviewed by 
an assistant principal. Of the thirty- 
one who originally failed to sign their 
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names, some were identified by the 
address given, while others of this 
group were detected by the place and 
date of birth and a few by their hand- 
writing which was obtained by prin- 
cipals from home room teachers. In 
every case where an identification 
process was used the author was con- 
vinced as the interview proceeded that 
the proper student was being ques- 
tioned. The assumption was that in 
case of disagreement the reply given 
in the interview would be accepted as 
the more authoritative of the two. 
The percentage by which pupils 
agreed with these later replies was 
taken as the measure of the accuracy 
of pupils’ original answers to the 
questionnaires. Where the percentage 
of disagreement varied considerably 
no conclusions were drawn from such 
items. Where practically 100 per cent 
agreement was found, this result in- 
tensified interest in the item. 


INTERESTS AND TYPES OF 
ScHoo., ATTENDED 


It was mentioned in the introduc- 
tory statement that a school is 
judged, in part, by the number and 
type of interests engaged in by its 
students. In the 42 high schools which 
formed the basis for this study, a 
check-list was devised and students 
were requested to designate by check 
the interest in which they had either 
first, second, or third preference. It 
was later decided to classify these 
interests into groups as follows: (1) 
intellectual interests, as reading and 
work on school paper; (2) artistic 
interests, as playing musical instru- 
ments, singing, painting, or drawing; 
(3) vocational interests as scientific 
and mechanical construction; (4) 


athletic interests as engaging in 
games; and (5) recreational interests 
as auto riding, socializing with oppo- 
site sex, dancing, and attending mo- 
tion pictures. The close relationship 
between these divisions, especially the 
fourth and fifth, is recognized by the 
writer. 

Analysis of the replies show that 
athletics occupy a high place among 
both boys and girls in both types of 
schools. It was designated as a first 
preference by 62 per cent of the boys 
and 34 per cent of the girls in mixed 
schools; and by 54 per cent of the boys 
and 37 per cent of the girls in all 
colored schools. Reading claimed first 
preference with 6 per cent of the boys 
and 21 per cent of the girls in mixed 
schools and with 7 per cent of the 
boys and 20 per cent of the girls in 
all colored schools. Playing musical 
instruments claimed one of the three 
preferences with 26 per cent of the 
boys and 28 per cent of the girls in 
mixed schools, and 30 per cent of the 
boys and 23 per cent of the girls in all 
colored schools. School paper, as an 
interest, ranks low, being expressed as 
first, second, or third preference by 
only 4 per cent of the boys and 3 per 
cent of the girls in mixed schools, and 
by 4 per cent of the boys and 5 per 
cent of the girls in all colored schools. 
It is a first preference with only 1 
per cent of the boys in both mixed and 
all colored schools. 

In both types of schools, athletics 
stand out as a first preference. The 
high rank given to it is doubtless in 
accord with present-day tendencies to 
emphasize outdoor life and sports. 
Reading ranks high as a first prefer- 
ence with girls in both mixed and 
colored schools, being mentioned by 
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21 per cent and 20 per cent, respec- 
tively. The interest of girls over boys 
in reading is expected, but if modern 
tendencies in education which empha- 
size extensive collateral and inde- 
pendent readings are to be successful, 
boys too must be encouraged to do 
more of it. Playing musical instru- 
ments claimed first preference with 8 
per cent of the boys in mixed schools 
and 12 per cent of them in all colored 
schools. On the other hand, with girls 
it is a first preference with 12 per cent 
of them in mixed schools and only 
6 per cent of them in all colored 
schools. The reason why girls in mixed 
schools mentioned playing musical in- 
struments twice as frequently as boys 
cannot be explained unless there is a 
tendency in these schools to invite 
them to join orchestras more readily 
than boys. On the other hand, boys 
in colored schools are more interested 
in playing these instruments than 
boys in mixed institutions. Whether 
mixed schools offer greater opportuni- 
ties along musical lines to girls and 
colored schools offer greater chances 
along this line to boys would be inter- 
esting information but was not suffi- 
ciently revealed by this investigation 
to warrant definite conclusions. It ap- 
pears evident that boys are more in- 
terested in athletic interests than 
girls who are, in turn, more interested 
in intellectual interests than boys. 
Two per cent more boys and 2 per 
cent more girls in mixed schools, how- 
ever, are interested in reading than in 
colored schools. Seven per cent more 
boys in mixed schools are interested 
in athletics than in colored schools. 
Probably mixed schools foster inter- 
ests of Negro boys in athletics more 
than they foster such interests for 


Negro girls. In fact, they appear to 
foster such interests for Negro boys 
more than do colored schools. Recrea- 
tional interests, according to replies, 
occupy a relatively low rank with 
both sexes and in both types of 
schools. Artistic interests are popular 
considering the three preferences with 
both boys and girls, varying between 
the sexes, however, in different types of 
schools. Auto riding, dancing, social- 
izing with opposite sex, received low 
ranks in both types of schools, and 
this fact, to some extent, dissipates 
the often quoted accusation of frivol- 
ity in modern youth. 


NuMBER oF INTERESTS ENGAGED 
IN AND TyPEs OF SCHOOL 
ATTENDED 


To participate too freely in hobbies 
and interests may be as harmful to 
academic development as too little 
participation. Table I gives the num- 
ber and percentage of students who 
participate in a given number of hob- 
bies or interests. Two per cent of the 
students in both mixed and colored 
schools do not engage in hobbies. 
Eight per cent in mixed and 7 per 
cent in all colored schools engage in 
one; 16 per cent in mixed and 12 per 
cent in all colored schools engage in 
two; 26 per cent in mixed and 25 per 
cent in all colored engage in three; 
13 per cent in mixed and 15 per cent 
in all colored engage in four; 25 per 
cent in mixed and 26 per cent in all 
colored engage in five or more. The 
tendency in both school types appears 
to be almost identical. After three 
hobbies, in which mixed schools lead 
by one, colored schools take the lead 
in having 2 per cent more students 
who participate in four hobbies and 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER AND Per Cent oF Hospsies ENGAGED IN BY STUDENTS, ARRANGED ACCORDING 
To SEX AND TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 














Mixed Schools All Colored Schools 
Number of Hobbies 
; Total Per ; Total Per 

Boys Girls Number cent Boys Girls Number cent 
ON ere 18 19 37 2 6 4 10 2 
a eeeeeen 44 74 118 8 26 15 41 7 
NR Re cata a ow aire ke coke 101 143 244 16 31 36 67 12 
6 eee 164 236 400 26 65 76 141 25 
Ee eet? 7 132 208 13 35 49 84 15 
Five or more....... 174 218 392 25 64 82 146 26 
THOGMIVOR...00. 6000 66 97 163 10 33 43 76 13 
PAM foie cave oe ovweie 643 919 1,562 — 260 305 565 








1 per cent more who participate in 
five. The differences in percentages 
are not sufficiently great to draw con- 
clusions between the two types of 
schools. It is probably true that the 
25 per cent of students in mixed 
schools and 26 per cent in colored 
schools who engage in five or more 
hobbies or interests are too zealous 
along this line. 


READING OF NreGRO PUBLICATIONS 
AND TYPE OF ScHooL ATTENDED 


The past fifteen years have wit- 
nessed an unparalleled growth in the 
field of Negro journalism. In consider- 
ing papers suggested by students they 
were viewed as local or national. The 
local papers were considered as those 
published in or near the pupil’s home 
with a limited circulation while na- 
tional applied to one of the large 
Negro weeklies. The fact that reading 
race publications builds race con- 
sciousness and instils racial pride can- 
not be denied. The further fact that 
prejudicial papers often color the facts 
where Negroes are concerned means 
that, at least, the other extreme can 
be secured only from Negro papers. 

A relatively high percentage of 
pupils of professional parentage read 


Negro newspapers in both types of 
schools. Eighty-five per cent of the 
boys and 80 per cent of the girls in 
mixed schools and 94 per cent of the 
boys and 79 per cent of the girls in 
colored schools from the professional 
occupational group reported that they 
read Negro newspapers. The pupils of 
personal and domestic service parent- 
age show also considerable avidity for 
Negro papers in both types of schools. 
With relief parents this tendency is 
not so evident. The pupils in mixed 
schools from this group exceed, how- 
ever, pupils from all colored schools. 
All groups combined, we see that in 
mixed schools 72 per cent of the boys 
and 79 per cent of the girls read Negro 
papers, while in colored schools 71 per 
cent of the boys and 77 per cent of the 
girls do likewise. Boys and girls in 
colored schools, as shown by these 
facts, are excelled by pupils in mixed 
schools in their interest in Negro pub- 
lications. It is admitted that such was 
not expected. It is felt among many 
Negro educators that one of the most 
valuable concomitants of attendance 
in colored schools is the interest it 
engenders in race. The facts of this 
study do not support this opinion. The 
superior interest of Negro students in 
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mixed schools in Negro papers though 
the margin be small, is difficult to 
explain, unless probably these stu- 
dents be of a more selective type. 


Suspyects Likep Brest AND TYPE 
oF ScHooL ATTENDED 


Likes and dislikes play a potent, 
though as yet undetermined, part of a 
student’s ability in academic fields. 
To what extent high school students 
like certain subjects and to what ex- 
tent types of schools accentuate such 
choices should be of vital concern to 
administrators. Twenty-five per cent 
of the boys and 43 per cent of the 
girls in mixed schools liked English 
best, while in colored schools 16 per 
cent of the boys and 45 per cent of the 
girls expressed the same preference. 
In the case of mathematics, 18 per 
cent of the boys and 14 per cent of the 
girls liked it in mixed schools and 21 
per cent of the boys and 24 per cent 
of the girls liked it in colored schools. 
In regard to science, these data run 
true to expectations in that 30 per 
cent of the boys and but 14 per cent 
of the girls liked it in mixed schools 
and 26 per cent of the boys and 15 
per cent of the girls in colored schools. 
The appeal of foreign language to 
girls over boys is noticeable in both 
types of schools, but was not at all 
surprising. In mixed schools a higher 
percentage of students expressed their 
fondness for English and social studies 
but in colored schools a higher per- 
centage expressed preference for all 
other subjects except science and com- 
merce, in both of which they tied. 

The interest of girls over boys in 
English and foreign languages and 
the interest of boys over girls in 
science is not unusual. The fact that 


in colored schools girls expressed 
greater fondness for mathematics than 
boys is contrary to popular beliefs 
regarding the superior ability and in- 
terest of boys in this subject. It is 
inexplicable, also, unless teachers and 
more elaborate programs are responsi- 
ble, how Negro students in mixed 
schools expressed a greater preference 
for social science than pupils in 
colored institutions. In the latter in- 
stitutions, it is generally thought that 
illustrations as to race by Negro 
teachers, especially in history, would 
create fondness to a degree which 
nothing else could. In colored schools 
girls show a greater fondness for home 
economics than girls in mixed institu- 
tions and boys in colored schools show 
a greater interest in industrial arts 
than boys in mixed institutions. The 
general interest of boys in industrial 
arts, however, is surprisingly low but 
adds proof, if such be needed, that 
Negro high school students are pro- 
fessionally rather than industrially in- 
clined. The fact that a higher percent- 
age of boys in colored schools expressed 
preferences for extracurricular activi- 
ties may indicate that they participate 
in such affairs more freely in colored 
schools than in mixed institutions. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES AND TYPE 
OF ScHooL, ATTENDED 


Classroom instruction, however im- 
portant, by no means covers the entire 
range of a student’s educational ex- 
perience. Forces other than instruc- 
tion are potent in one’s education. 
The family, church, newspapers, thea- 
ters, libraries, and last but not least, 
one’s membership in organizations are 
unseen though powerful influences in 
the building of habits and ideals so 
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fundamental in adjusting one to the 
exigencies of present day civilization. 

The extent to which Negro high 
school students participated in out- 
side activities as shown by member- 
ship in community or school organiza- 
tions and offices held in_ these 
organizations was obtained. The farm- 
ing group ranks lowest in the percent- 
age of those claiming membership 
which may be due in part to the isola- 
tion of rural life and the limited 
facilities in the small schools which 
they attend. Fifty-four per cent of the 
boys and 60 per cent of the girls in 
mixed schools are members of organi- 
zations, and 47 per cent of the boys 
and 50 per cent of the girls in colored 
schools claim such membership. These 
facts do not support the general 
opinion that Negro students in colored 
schools enjoy more membership af- 
filiations than Negro students in 
mixed institutions. Unfortunately, 
these replies do not reveal the extent 
to which the school itself is responsible 
for this condition. 

Leaders in high schools are said to 
follow a pattern which is closely as- 
sociated with high intelligence, high 
scholarship, parental status, and di- 
versity of interests and activities. If 
this statement be partially true, per- 
sons who are chosen to be leaders are 
showing early signs of excellence and 
doubtless may be leaders among their 
comrades in the future. It is both in- 
teresting and valuable, therefore, to 
ascertain the extent to which high 
school pupils have exemplified quali- 
ties of leadership by holding offices in 
community or school organizations. 
In mixed schools 20 per cent of the 
boys and 41 per cent of the girls of 
professional parents have held offices, 





whereas in colored schools 38 per cent 
of the boys and 64 per cent of the 
girls have held offices. In mixed 
schools 27 per cent of the boys and 7 
per cent of the girls from personal and 
domestic service homes have held 
offices. The types of office held varied 
from presidencies through treasurer- 
ships. In colored schools, 36 per cent 
of these boys and 50 per cent of these 
girls have held offices, two of the boys 
having held presidencies. It is seen, 
therefore, that pupils of the so-called 
lower occupational groups held offices 
frequently. They are more fortunate, 
however, in colored than in mixed 
schools. Probably colored schools offer 
greater chances for Negro pupils of 
the lower economic level to assume 
leadership positions than are offered 
to them in mixed institutions. 


Orrices HELD AND TYPE OF 
ScHooL ATTENDED 


In mixed schools, 28 per cent of the 
boys and 30 per cent of the girls have 
held office but in colored schools 31 
per cent of the boys and 41 per cent 
of the girls have held offices. In mixed 
schools, 9 per cent of the boys and 9 
per cent of the girls have held presi- 
dencies and 3 per cent of the boys 
and 2 per cent of the girls, vice- 
presidencies. In colored schools, how- 
ever, 16 per cent of the boys and 11 
per cent of the girls have held presi- 
dencies and 4 per cent of the boys and 
5 per cent of the girls, vice-presi- 
dencies. It is interesting also that in 
mixed schools less than one per cent 
of the students, either boys or girls, 
have held treasurerships, but in 
colored schools 2 per cent of the boys 
and 6 per cent of the girls have been 
thus honored. With but few exceptions 
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a higher percentage of students have 
held offices in colored than in mixed 
schools. The higher percentage of 
students in colored schools holding 
presidencies, vice-presidencies, secre- 
taryships, and treasurerships than 
pupils in mixed institutions is prob- 
ably due to the greater opportunity 
for leadership which these schools 
offer. Pupils in both types of schools 
tended to mention that they had held 
office but when pinned down to the 
type of office held, a prevailing reluc- 
tance was noted. The tendency on the 
part of girls to parallel boys in almost 


every particular, even in holding 
presidencies, and in each type of 
school, is typical of the age which en- 
courages the emancipation of women. 
Girls, however, seem to have a mo- 
nopoly on secretaryships, especially in 
colored schools, The fact that, among 
pupils from colored schools, fewer 
pupils hold many offices is perhaps 
unfortunate. The more democratic, if 
not also the more desirable, practice 
would doubtless be to pass such offices 
around and let more students have 
the experience which is attached to 
holding office. 








After-School Careers of Negro High 
School Graduates of Houston, 
Texas, 1933 


P. H. HOLDEN 


THE PROBLEM AND SCOPE OF 
THE STUDY 


For more than thirty years Negro 
graduates have been receiving high 
school diplomas in Houston, Texas. 
These graduates are taking some part, 
great or small, in the activities of the 
communities in which they are living. 
Consequently, after commencement, 
whither and what of the high school 


graduates? This question among 
others suggested the present investi- 
gation. 


The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education As- 
sociation in its report in 1928 on the 
educational needs of pupils in forty- 
four small high schools in New York 
State! brings among other things to 
one’s attention the necessity to know 
the following facts about students: 
(1) further study, (2) employment, 
(3) vocational ambitions, (4) voca- 
tional opportunities of the community, 
(5) offerings of the local high schools. 

The importance of this type of 
study was impressed upon Allen by 
a prominent business man during an 
interview about seven years ago. He 
said: 

I do not understand how a school measures 
its successes without following up its gradu- 
ates. It should know of their successes and 
failures in educational institutions and in 


employment, and should know how success 
can be assured and failure prevented. How 


1 The Department of Superintendence 
Sixth Yearbook, p. 107. 
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can these facts be known without systemat- 
ic and continuous follow-up studies? Just 
as industry must know the distributions of 
its products and must see that the user is 
satisfied, so the school must satisfy both 
the employer and the pupil, because its 
product is human and much more valuable 
and important.” 


As a result of this and other follow- 
up studies, educators are able to ad- 
just our curricular content to a chang- 
ing social order, to show our pupils 
what conditions they may reasonably 
expect to face after having pursued 
certain courses in school, to supply 
salary data, and a list of potential 
users of their services based on what 
graduates like themselves have done. 

This study reports the results of a 
study of high school graduates rela- 
tive to (1) further educational pur- 
suits, (2) economic and vocational 
status, (3) adjustment in relation to 
scholarship, and (4) degree of satis- 
faction received from high school 
courses. 

This study attempts to secure from 
graduates such information as will 
help to make better schools and better 
graduates in the future. In order to 
secure accurate and sufficient data, it 
seemed expedient to use a class which 
had been out of school for two years 
preceding the date of the study. 
Graduates of the three Houston Negro 





2 Richard D. Allen, ‘‘Continuous Follow- 
up Survey in the Senior High School,” 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 10: 


1931. 
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high schools: namely, Booker T. 
Washington, Jack Yates, and Phillis 
Wheatley, for the year of 1933 only 
are considered in the investigation. 
The total number of graduates in- 
cluded in this study is 360, 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The names, addresses, average 
marks, sex and ages of graduates were 
obtained from the permanent record 
cards in the three Negro high schools 
of the City of Houston. Data con- 
cerning the graduates’ further educa- 
tional pursuits, economic and voca- 
tional status, causes of elimination, 
vocational choices, reactions in regard 
to the school program, and future 
outlook, were collected in three ways: 

1. By personal interviews with 
graduates or with members of the 
class or with some responsible person 
in the community who would have 
the correct information. To secure 
this information three assistants were 
used. 

2. By questionnaire when it was 
necessary to write for the information. 
The graduates were interviewed by 
personal friends of the writer at the 
various institutions attended by the 
graduates. 

3. By scanning the Negro news- 
papers and college catalogues. 

The alumni list was divided into 
four groups, namely, A, B, C, and D, 
according to the individual average 
marks for the four years of high school. 
This division enables one to discover 
significant relationships between suc- 
cess of the graduates and their average 
marks or scholarship while in high 
school. The percentage value of each 
of the four groups is as follows: A, 
90-100 per cent; B, 80—89.9 per cent; 


C, 75-79.9 per cent; D, 70-74.9 per 
cent. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


A brief summary of the findings of 
the investigation is as follows: 

1. The graduates are divided geo- 
graphically in three groups: 

a. Of the 360 graduates 324, or 90.2 
per cent, remained in the City of 
Houston. 

b. Thirty-one, or 8.3 per cent, are 
elsewhere in the State of Texas. 

c. Only 2, or 0.6 per cent, of the 
graduates are in the State of New 
York. 

d. And because 3, or 0.9 per cent, 
of the graduates died the study in- 
cludes 357 instead of 360 from this 
point. ™~ 

2. The residential status of the 
graduates is separated into four 
divisions: 

a. Of the 357 graduates only 16, or 
4.5 per cent, are living in their own 
homes; 258, or 73.3 per cent, are resid- 
ing with their parents; 52, or 14.4 per 
cent, are with other relatives; and 32, 
or 8.8 per cent, are paying rent for 
houses or rooms. 

b. The C group excelled the other 
groups, in regard to thrift in buying a 
home, while the D group is at the 
bottom of the list. 

3. Of the 357 graduates, 107, or 
29.9 per cent, are attending institu- 


“tions of higher learning. 


a. All of the schools attended by 
graduates are located in the State of 
Texas except Tuskegee Institute, 
Howard University, and Wilberforce 
University. 

b. Of the C group 57, or 53.3 per 
cent of the entire number went to 
college. 
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TABLE I 
CoMPARISON oF TypEs oF Positions HELD AccorDING To SEX 
Boys Girls Total 
Types of positions 
No. Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent 
ON Se ree en 0 0.0 47 21.2 47 12.2 
NN rd i ooie revatio ae ancalo’ a 21 15.6 0 0.0 21 5.9 
aa a Ra ee een roars 2 1 11 5.0 13 3.7 
EE eee ere 4 3.0 5 2.2 9 2.6 
rene er 4 3.0 1 1.4 6 1 Hae 
IN oy gai krcadts doe 4 3.0 1 4 5 1 
NI oc nct a ron cdig abe arntsan iets 5 3.7 0 0.0 5 1.6 
eS eee 0 0.0 5 2.2 5 16 
oo : 4 3.0 0 0.0 4 LJ 
MI 8p chive a)9.; 62a ce euro. ave 3 2.2 1 4 4 ie 
MINI ao cvesas Sraicig ors.erossve 0 0.0 4 1.8 4 : ae | 
SS ERE ee 4 3.0 0 0.0 4 1 Ee 
Office work............. 0 0.0 4 1.8 4 1.1 
ee eee eee 3 2.2 0 0.0 3 9 
Hair dresser............. 0 0.0 2 9 2 .6 
Case worker............. 0 0.0 2 9 2 6 
I Ee os cack Siig a Suncd Z 1.5 0 0.0 2 .6 
NN a, pinot gies Serslixslsness 2 1.5 0 0.0 2 6 
Twelve others........... 8 5.6 4 1.3 12 2.5 
Total employed.......... 66 48.1 89 40.0 154 42.6 
TABLE II 
RANGE OF WEEKLY WaGEs ACCORDING TO SEX 

Pacer ene eee $1 to $4 to $6 to $9to $1llto $15to Irregu- 

Graduates = $3.99 $5.99 $8.99 $10.99 $16.99 $25 lar Fotal 
oS ee 0 8 14 26 2 0 15 65 
ee 8 49 8 3 1 1 19 89 
én 8 57 22 29 3 1 34 154 
Percentage 

ee 0 12.3 81.5 40.0 Ae | 0 23.1 100 
Percentage 

CEN. bales 9.0 55.0 9.0 3.4 1 Oe p Rap | 21.3 100 





e. The graduates are pursuing fif- 
teen different courses in the various 
institutions of higher learning. Fifty 
or 47 per cent, of the graduates are 
preparing for the educational field; 
and only 2, or 1.9 per cent, for 
business. 

d. Home economics and the course 
in arts and sciences rank next to the 
educational course, enrolling 17.1 per 
cent and 10.3 per cent, respectively. 

e. The scholastic ranking achieved 
in the high school correlates highly 
with the marks earned in college. 


4, The economic condition of grad- 
uates classified according to method of 
support is as follows: 

a. Of the 357 graduates, 85 or 23.8 
per cent, are self-supporting; and 117, 
or 32.8 per cent, are partly self-sup- 
porting. 

b. One hundred twenty-one, or 33.9 
per cent, are supported by their 
parents; 26, or 7.3 per cent, are sup- 
ported by others than parents or self; 
and 8, or 2.2 per cent, are supported 
by charity. 

5. Support of the graduates accord- 





aaa 





—— 
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ing to sex and average marks is very 
significant. 

a. The C group of boys leads in the 
percentage (42.4 per cent) who are 
supporting themselves; the D group, 
second with 33.3 per cent; the B 
group, third with 19.4 per cent; and 
the A group, last 0.0 per cent. 

b. As for the support of the girls, 
the situation is practically the reverse 
of that for boys; and indicates that 
the number of girls who are self- 
supporting is almost in proportion to 
scholarship; that is, scholarship has a 
favorable bearing on self-support. 

6. Graduates are engaged in thirty 
types of positions. From 3 to 47 are 
engaged in 14 of these; only 2 in 4; 
and only 1 in each of 12 positions. 
Forty-seven, or 21.2 per cent, of the 
girls are engaged and 21, or 15.6 per 
cent, of the boys are engaged as 
porters. Of cooks, 2, or 1.5 per cent, 
are boys, and 11, or 5 per cent, are girls. 

7. Table IV shows that the range 
for boys is from $4 to $15 and that of 
the girls from $1 to $25. This gives the 
girls a wider range than boys, and 
probably is due to the fact that a 
larger number of girls is involved. The 
median wage for the boys is $9 a week 
and for the girls only $4, a difference 
of $5. 

8. The reactions of the graduates 
were ascertained on the most useful 
high school subjects, on methods of 
improving their high schools, and on 
traits which made for success in their 
vocations. 

a. In regard to the most useful of 
the nineteen high school subjects, 
English was considered the most use- 
ful, followed by mathematics, while 
physical geography was judged the 
least useful. 


b. Graduates thought high schools 
should be improved physically, men- 
tally, and morally. The desire for 
better study habits seemed to be the 
greatest need and religious training 
the least. The inclusion of Spanish, 
French, typewriting and vocational 
guidance in the curriculum was also 
suggested. 

c. Honesty was judged the most 
helpful trait in contributing to voca- 
tional success from the standpoint of 
frequency, and ambition the first 
place from the standpoint of impor- 
tance. 

9. The graduates’ reactions were 
also secured on the following phases of 
their vocation problem: 

a. Practically all of the graduates 
were willing to work their way through 
school in order to receive vocational 
training. 

b. Of the 357 graduates, only 137, 
or 38.4 per cent, received advice, while 
220, or 61.6 per cent, did not receive 
advice. 

c. It is significant to note that the 
highest percentage of all the groups 
are desirous of entering the profession, 
notwithstanding the small percentage 
of opportunities in the community, 
while most of the other important 
vocations are practically neglected. 

d. There are 27 different vocations 
given by the girls. Fifty-four, or 24 
per cent, of the girls were desirous of 
becoming nurses, and 45, or 21.4 per 
cent, teachers, Therefore, the girls’ 
vocations, like the boys’, are greatly 
in need of adjustment. 

10. A comparison of vocational 
ambitions of graduates on one hand 
with opportunities in the communities 
on the other revealed wide discrep- 
ancies between them. 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE COMMUNITY WITH VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OF GRADUATES 








Opportunities in Vocational choice 











Types of Vocations community of graduates 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Agriculture... 329 9 5 1.6 
Forestry and fishing. . 3 a 0 0.0 
Extraction of minerals....... eee: 45 2 0 .0 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries. . 9,483 26.5 13 4.2 
Transportation and communication. ..... 4,844 13.8 2 MY 
J: ae EE ae Rs 2,582 x 12 3.9 
Public service. ae 282 9 0 .0 
Domestic and personal service. . 16,936 46.3 31 10.1 
Clerical] service...... 254 8 19 6.1 
Professional service. . 1,180 3.3 226 73.4 
I ER per en meeteerry toe sear Te) ny. 35,930 100.0 308 100.0 





a. Table III shows the relationship 
between vocational opportunities of 
the Negroes of the community and the 
vocational ambitions of the Negro 
graduates. 

b. It will be noted that 4.2 per cent 
of the graduates are desirous of enter- 
ing the vocations under manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries; yet 
the opportunities are indicated by 
26.5 per cent. That is, although 26.5 
per cent of the race are in the voca- 
tions named, only 4.2 per cent of the 
class are desirous of entering these 
vocations. The opporutnities of the 
community are more than six times 
the vocational ambitions. The per- 
centage of the race engaged in the 
professions is 3.3; while the percent- 
age of the graduates who are desirous 
of entering is 73.4, or more than 
twenty-two times the percentage al- 
ready in the professions. Likewise, we 
may compare the other vocational 
ambitions of the graduates with the 
vocational opportunities for the race 
in the community, and thus discover 
more discrepancies that need to be 
adjusted, 


11. A large majority of the gradu- 
ates’ outlook on life was characterized 
by an average degree of optimism in 
spite of the economic depression. 

a. The results show that 82, or 23.0 
per cent, of the graduates were en- 
thusiastic in regard to the future. Two 
hundred four, or 57.1 per cent, had a 
favorable outlook on life, while 42, 
or 11.7 per cent, expressed an indif- 
ferent attitude. It is significant that 
not one expressed an antagonistic out- 
look on life. 

b. Thirty-one of the graduates had 
no plans; and, strictly speaking, many 
of the plans were mainly makeshifts, 
especially when viewed in the light of 
appropriateness as to scholarship and 
personality. 

c. The data indicate that scholar- 
ship is favorably associated with the 
optimistic attitude of the graduates 
toward their future plan. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this investigation 
should not be regarded as conclusive. 
Limitations, such as the relatively 
small number of cases, the relatively 
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short period of time involved, and the 
doubtful factors of successful adjust- 
ment, make further study of primary 
importance. However, the following 
conclusions or tendencies appear to be 
justified on the basis of the foregoing 
data: 

1. Since home buying and self sup- 
port are developed by the graduates 
only to the extent of 4.5 per cent and 
23.8 per cent, respectively, growth of 
independence and character building 
should be encouraged and trained into 
them. As to the relationship between 
these two thrift characteristics of the 
graduates and their average marks, 
the data show, in general, an advan- 
tage favorable to scholarship. 

2. Many graduates enter institu- 
tions of higher learning with no defi- 
nite goal or plan for the future. Many 
of the courses chosen seem not to be in 
accord with the needs of the com- 
munity and state, nor with their 
special abilities. It seems better to 
encourage all of those in group D and 
a majority of group C to choose voca- 
tions which require no college prepa- 
ration. 

3. Most of the thirty positions en- 
gaged in by the graduates were not in 
accord with their vocational choices 
or ambitions; nor were they directly 
related to the courses pursued in high 
school. The median wage of $9 a week 
for the boys and $4 for girls is far 
below the standard for a decent living. 
The facts here indicate not only the 
need for curricular adjustment, but 
the need for adequate salaries. Such 
low wages are not commensurate with 
the graduates’ investment; therefore, 
they serve as a menace to their 
health, economic and moral security. 

4, The graduates’ suggestions 


should be accepted relative to the 
addition of Spanish, French, type- 
writing, commercial courses and voca- 
tional guidance to the curriculum of 
the high school for Negroes. 

5. Teaching, medicine, and nurs- 
ing seemingly represent the vocational 
ambitions of too many graduates. 
Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, which are the leading pur- 
suits of the city, are being chosen by 
scarcely any of the graduates, nor are 
they being offered to any large extent 
in the high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities for Negroes. These discrep- 
ancies or maladjustments indicate 
only a few of the many problems that 
could be solved by a vocational guid- 
ance program. 

6. It seems regrettable to note 
there are no prospective authors, 
machinists, artists, bankers, plumbers 
building contractors, carpenters, print- 
ers, salesmen, grocerymen, among the 
357. graduates. 

7. The graduates of the Houston 
high schools for Negroes are not being 
specifically and scientifically prepared 
for any vocation in life. Thus one of 
the cardinal objectives of education is 
here conspicuously lacking: namely, 
vocational efficiency. There appears 
to be too much preparation for college 
and not enough preparation for life 
careers. It is not at all just and fair to 
the students to spend five or more 
years of their time and money for a 
high school education which leaves 
them technically unprepared for prac- 
tical-life situations. 

8. It is highly probable that the 
wide discrepancies between the voca- 
tional ambition of the graduates and 
the opportunities of the community 
may be greatly decreased by voca- 
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tional guidance and by teaching the 
students that all vocations which are 
necessary to the promotion of the 
common good should and must be 
given social recognition. 

9. In general, the findings of this 
investigation show the need of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. They 
also indicate that scholarship (and 
rightly so) has a favorable bearing 
upon one’s degree of optimism and 
success in life. However, the data here 


involved seem too limited to permit 
generalizing. 

10. Studies similar to this one, and 
others as well, should be made of 
graduates from different classes of 
institutions and also those that drop 
out of school before graduation. Fi- 
nally, in a changing world of tech- 
nology, accurate follow-up studies are 
the acid criteria for evaluation of 
education and curricular adjust- 
ment. 




















Individual Differences in Reading 
Ability Among College Freshmen 


EBERHARDT 


HARRY G. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROBLEM 


Negro colleges, as well as colleges 
for other racial groups, are today 
faced with the problem of meeting 
new and rapidly-changing conditions, 
and are attempting to adjust them- 
selves to these conditions so that they 
will maintain and increase their use- 
fulness. Foremost among the prob- 
lems in Negro colleges demanding 
attention is that of adjusting their in- 
struction to the needs of the individ- 
uals whom they were established to 
serve. Of course, before these colleges 
can individualize their instruction 
they must attempt to discover to 
what extent, if any, college students 
differ. If investigation shows that 
there is a wide range of variability, 
then it would seem that there is a 
need for individualization of instruc- 
tion. 

This investigation is made with the 
assumption that the same wide range 
of differences in reading ability that is 
known to exist among elementary and 
secondary pupils also exists in col- 
leges. The above statement may be 
substantiated by citing results that 
have been found in a few of the lead- 
ing white colleges in this country. Out 
of 437 freshmen at Miami University,' 
one-third were reported as being un- 
able to read as well as the average 
10th grade pupil. Booker? also found 

1W. S. Guiler, “Background Differ- 
ences,” Journal of Higher Education, 3: 
369-372 (1932). 


21, A. Booker, The Measurement and Im- 
provement of Silent Reading Among College 
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that 10 per cent of the freshmen at the 
University of Chicago were seriously 
handicapped in rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. Thompson’ found 
that 18 per cent of the freshmen enter- 
ing the Teachers College of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska scored below 10th 
grade on the Whipple’s High School 
and College Reading Test. 

At West Virginia State College an 
attempt has been made to discover 
the general differences among fresh- 
men,‘ but nothing has been done in 
the field of reading. The object of this 
investigation is, therefore, to discover 
and study the individual differences 
in reading ability among the freshmen 
at the West Virginia State College. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Three different standard reading 
tests were used in this study. They 
were as follows: (1) Haggerty Reading 
Examination for Grades 6 to 12; (2) 
Whipple’s High School and College 
Reading Test, Form A; (3) Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale for the 
Understanding of Sentences, Form 8. 

The subjects used in this investiga- 
tion were all freshmen entering the 
college in September, 1935, February, 
1936, and September, 1937. The Hag- 





Freshmen. Chicago: Department of Educa- 
tion. ae University of Chicago, 1934. 

We . Thompson, “An Experiment in 
Remedial Reading,’’ School and Society, 34: 
156-158 (1931). 


4 Herman G. Canady, Individual Differ- 
ences Among Freshmen at West Virginia 
State College. Institute: West Virginia State 
College, 1936. 
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gerty Test was given to 352 freshmen. 
They were distributed as follows: 
1935-36, 78 men and 82 women; 
1936-37, 108 men and 84 women. It 
was impossible to get test scores for 
all of the 352 students on the other 
two tests, but the cases were selected 
so as to show a cross section of the 
group as a whole. Therefore, in 1935- 
36, 29 men and 27 women were given 
the Whipple Test, and 17 men and 23 
women were given the Thorndike- 
McCall Test. In 1936-37, 88 men and 
73 women were given the Whipple 
Test, and 49 men and 32 women took 
the Thorndike-McCall Test. All of 
these cases came from the original 
group of 352. 

The tests were given in the “How 
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careful observation of the central tend- 
encies and dispersions. The central 
tendencies, shown in the different 
tables by the mean, give us an idea of 
the average performance of the group. 
The dispersions are indicated by the 
range, the standard deviation, and the 
coefficient of variation. The range 
gives the upper and lower limits of the 
distributions, the standard deviation 
shows the nature of the variation 
from the central tendency, and the 
Pearson’s Coefficient of Variation® 
gives the percentage, that the stand- 
ard deviation is of the mean. 

Table I presents in summary the 
mean scores and dispersions made on 
the three reading tests for the 2-year 
period. 


TABLE I 


MEAN ScorEs ON THE HAGGERTY, WHIPPLE AND THORNDIKE-McCa.Li READING 
Tgsts, 1935-36 anp 1936-37 

















Tests Year Number Range Mean P.E.m 8.D. V 
HMRC... . 2620.0 1935-36 160 99 83.75 + .99 18.50 21 
1936-37 192 94 94.80 + .88 18.40 19 

WHIDINO BS 0.0. 5 -\0 1550: 1935-36 56 15 8.58 ay 3.1 34 
1936-37 159 17 7.87 +168 3.4 44 

Thorndike-McCall. . 1935-36 40 14 29.60 + .34 3.26 11 
1936-37 81 17 29.72 + .29 3.99 13 





to Study” course and were adminis- 
tered by regular instructors, all of 
whom are well qualified to administer 
standard tests. The students were 
made to feel that the tests were a real 
part of the course requirements. 
Therefore, the attitude toward the 
program was favorable. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


Central Tendencies 
and Dispersions 


It is very necessary, in an investi- 
gation of this kind, to make a rather 


Haggerty Test.—Observation of 
Table I reveals that the mean score 
for 1935-36 is 11.05 points lower than 
for 1936-37. There is a tendency in 
both groups for the scores to pile up 
between 65 and 94. This range covers 
approximately the middle 50 per cent. 

Whipple Test—The Whipple test 
scores show the differences in speed of 
reading among college freshmen. 


5 The coefficient of variation was com- 
puted by the following formula: 
8.D. times 100 , 


Coefficient of Variation = M 
ean 
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There seems to be very little difference 
between the two groups, but here 
again there are great differences with- 
in the groups. The mean for 1935- 
36 is only .71 points higher than that 
for 1936-37. Out of the possible score 
of 20, there is a range for 1935-36 of 
15 points, the highest score being 18 
and the lowest 3. With the same 
possible score, there is a range for 
1936-37 of 17 points, the highest being 
18 and the lowest 1. Since this is a 
speed test, these results mean that in 
1935-36 the fastest reader could read 
6 times as fast as the slowest reader in 
that group and 18 times as fast as the 
slowest in 1936-37. 


of a possible score of 39, and the low- 
est score being 23. With the same 
possible score we find, for 1936-37, a 
range of 17, the highest score being 37 
and the lowest 20. The best student 
in 1935-36 made a score of more than 
1.6 times that of the poorest, while 
the best student in 1936-37 made a 
score of 1.85 times that of the poorest. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
AND SEX 
Since sex is one factor determining 
individual differences in people, we 
are attempting to show to what ex- 
tent, if any, sex differences are found 
in reading. 


TABLE II 


Scores MapE sy MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS ON THE WHIPPLE, HaGGERrty, 
AND THORNDIKE-McCatu TEsts 























1935-1936 1936-1937 
Men Women Men Women 
Whipple Test 
[oO Sa aaa dre 29 27 88 73 
Range 10 13 16 14 
Mean 7.25 10.12 10.22 7.58 
P.E.m +. 3S) + .37 +.19 + .25 
S.D.. 2.52 2.90 2.60 3.20 
SE ee EN Par 34 28 25 42 
Haggerty Test 

1 eee eee 78 82 108 84 
1 ee ere . 99 74 94 74 

BU ye hey ce tanto deste hee 80.1 85.6 95.9 95.5 
MON rk SO Se i hs Oa +1.3 +324 +1.4 +}.g 
S:D:... 16.5 19.5 21 18 
PR acs hc Rare nai ge nearer 20 23 21 18 

Thorndike- McCall 

LO 17 23 49 32 
Range.... Beate 13 10 17 12 
Mean..... cr ere 28.48 28.79 30.06 29.57 
LS re com oe + .43 + .39 + .43 
SR phe ai) ee one ee 3.1 ak 4.1 3:7 
| ORR re ees 10.9 10.7 13.6 12.5 





Thorndike-McCall Test.—The scores 
here show results very similar to 
those found in the other two tests. 
In 1935-36 we find a range of 14 
points, the highest score being 37 out 


The data in Table II show that in 
1935-36 the mean on the Haggerty 
Test was slightly higher for women, 
but in 1936-37 it was slightly higher 
for men. There is a greater range for 
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men in both groups. The highest and 
the lowest scores are made by men. 
These results show that the women, 
on a whole, are better readers than 
men. 

Inspection of Table II shows for the 
Whipple Test a mean higher for 
women in 1935-36, but lower for 
women in 1936-37. The range is 
greater for women in 1935-36, but 
less for women in 1936-37. The men 
in 1935-36 seemed to have been better 
readers than women in 1935-36 and 
also in 1936-37. 

Data in Table II for the Thorndike- 
McCall Test show the differences be- 
tween men and women in sentence 
understanding. Here again we find the 
women in 1935-36 making a higher 
average score than the men in the 
same year, but in 1936-37 the mean 
score for women was .49 points lower 
than that for the men. In 1935-36, 
the highest score for men was 37 while 
the highest score for women in the 
same year was 34. In the next year, 
men made the highest and also the 
lowest score. 

On the basis of the material pre- 
sented above, we are able to see very 
little or no difference in the averages 
for the two sexes. It does seem, 
though, that women in 1935-36 were 
better than men and in 1936-37 men 
were better readers than women. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
AND AGE 


Since maturity is one of the chief 
factors causing individual differences 
among people, we believe it necessary 
to find out to what extent the reading 
ability of our college students is in- 
fluenced by age. 

The data showed that students 17 





years of age or younger made higher 
averages on all of the tests. In only 
two instances does age seem to be 
directly related to score. On the 
Thorndike-McCall Test, men who 
were over 21 made the lowest score 
while those under 17 made the high- 
est score. On the Whipple’s Test, the 
men’s averages increased as the ages 
decreased. We might conclude from 
these data that age seems to make 
very little difference in the ability of 
college students to read. 

While we must admit that, accord- 
ing to this investigation, age and sex 
may each influence the reading ability 
of college students, no one factor is 
sufficient to demand individualization 
of instruction. Therefore, we do not 
recommend the sectioning of college 
students on the basis of either sex 
or age. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence presented in this in- 
vestigation seems to justify the follow- 
ing general conclusions: 

1. There is a wide range of individ- 
ual differences in the reading ability 
of freshmen at the West Virginia 
State College. 

2. Individual differences at this 
college are great enough to demand 
that instruction be individualized to 
meet the needs of students of varying 
degrees of reading ability. 

3. According to results of the 
Whipple’s Test, which is a speed test, 
some freshmen can read 18 times as 
fast as the slowest readers in their 
class. 

4. In most cases, students who rank 
high in general reading ability also 
rank high in speed and sentence 
understanding. 
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5. A good reader in one type of ma- 
terial is likely to be a good reader in 
other types. 

6. Reading ability of freshmen at 
this college is influenced slightly by 
sex and age. 

7. There is a need for remedial in- 
struction in reading among freshmen 
at West Virginia State College. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER 
INVESTIGATION 


The writer believes that there is a 
real need for further investigation of 
the following problems: 

1. To what extent do freshmen at 


West Virginia State College differ in 
ability to read different types of ma- 
terial? 

2. What procedure should we fol- 
low in attempting to improve reading 
ability of freshmen? 

3. To what extent does the ability 
to read influence the scholarship of 
the student? 

4. How can the individual instruc- 
tors individualize their instruction so 
as to get the best results? 

5. How can we individualize in- 
struction so as to give the maximum 
attention to the bright as well as the 
slow students? 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Savage Hits Back' 


This book is a collection of photo- 
graphs of drawings and carvings, a 
few of which came from China and 
Japan and the rest from various parts 
of the uncivilized world, more than 
half being from Africa. There are 
forty-eight pictures of ships, weapons, 
and tools and about 150 that repre- 
sent efforts of “savages” to depict the 
white man. Each picture is discussed 
in a brief paragraph much as a speaker 
would comment on a series of lantern 
slides. Many of them are character- 
ized by the author as sympathetic 
and good-natured, in such terms as 
“merry,” “gay and endearing,” “‘sym- 
pathetic,” ‘‘beautiful white face,” 
‘“‘wise, peaceful,’”’ and similar phrases. 
Of only eleven is it claimed by the 
author that there was any attempt on 
the part of the native artist to express 
an unfavorable attitude. A careful ex- 
amination of the pictures seems to 
give no warrant for the arresting title 
of the book. 

It is the preface in which the au- 
thor, a Nordic refugee from Germany, 
recounts his troubles with the govern- 
ment that explains why he wishes his 
book to be interpreted as proof that 
the savage is striking back at the 
whole civilized world. Dr. Lips op- 
posed the revolution of 1933, was dis- 
missed from his position of museum 
director, and was succeeded by one of 
his students who is described by the 
author as having a diseased ambition, 
degenerated morally, and desiring to 
compensate for his inferiority. The 
title of the book, he declares, became 
the motto of his life, and when they 


1 Lips, Julius E., The Savage Hits Back. 
(With an Introduction by Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Translated from the German.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 


Pp. 254. 
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tried to confiscate the materials for 
this book, he writes: ‘“‘my determina- 
tion to defend them was irrevocable, 
even if I myself in persisting became 
a savage.” 

The author hardly became a sav- 
age, but his charge that he was the 
only “Aryan” ethnologist who did 
not surrender his honor does reveal 
that he was profoundly affected in his 
emotions. This seems to have ex- 
tended to his interpretation of the 
pictures, many of the comments ap- 
pearing far-fetched and fantastic. 

Professor Malinowski, in his intro- 
duction to the book, defines anthro- 
pology as the science of the sense of 
humor, meaning by the facetious 
phrase, that the anthropologist is 
calm and objective, seeing the natives 
as they really are and thus seeing us 
as we are seen by others. It can hardly 
be said that Dr. Lips keeps his poise. 
Having suffered at the hands of his 
government, he is prone to idealize 
those whom he likes to call savages 
and seems repeatedly to substitute 
emotion for insight. Those who oppose 
a revolutionary change of govern- 
ment are often subjected to injustice; 
the ‘‘tories’”’ left America by the hun- 
dreds of thousands during the revolu- 
tion and by the thousands had their 
property confiscated. It is unreason- 
able to require the loser to be free 
from resentment, but it might have 
been expected that we could have dis- 
cerned a measure of restraint in the 
case of an expert in the science of the 
sense of humor. 

That preliterate people who have 
been long in contact with white men 
are well aware of our weaknesses and 
foibles is surely true and just as surely 
now new. Hach of us who ever lived in 
Africa had a personal native servant 
—is not that fact proof enough? What 
Dr. Lips vainly tries to prove with 
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his pictures could have been ade- 
quately set forth by references to 
familiar folk lore. There is the Bush- 
man story of the Cock who was about 
to be eaten by the Jackal and who in- 
sisted that no one must ever eat with- 
out first closing his eyes in prayer, 
“for so the white man eats.’’ When the 
Jackal shut his eyes to pray, the Cock 
flew away with the taunt: “You fool, 
so you also pray!’ And there is the 
account of the origin of the white man 
whom the Eskimo consider to be the 
descendants of a native girl who was 
lost in a storm and married a dog. 
Ethnocentrism is not confined to Ger- 
many; it is universal. When the Ban- 
tus became angry at the white men 
they used to refer to them contemp- 
tuously as bidumbu, albinos. We did 
not need the eleven pictures to prove 
that “savages” sometimes belittle the 
white man, but it will require much 
stronger evidence before we can con- 
clude that the savage is striking back. 
For witticisms, derisive proverbs, 
and derogatory carvings can hardly 
be cited as evidence of revolt. They 
resemble, rather, the muttered curses 
of those who cannot hit back because 
they are powerless. Dr. Lips would 
have liked to hit back, but all he 
could do was to flee from Cologne to 
Paris and then to America. And, since 
he could not hit back, he prints his 
pictures, It is a rather feeble blow. 
The savage is not hitting back. He 

has suffered a thousand injustices and, 
if he were able to hit back, it would 
be only a just retribution. It is a mis- 
leading statement to represent that he 
is ready to strike, and he who advises 
him to hit back is doing him a dis- 
service. His wrongs should be righted, 
but they cannot be righted by op- 
posing the ancestral spear to the re- 
sources of civilization, He is every- 
where in contact with civilization and 
is learning the white man’s books and 
the white man’s arts. He is too wise 
to strike back. 

ELuswortH Faris 

Dept. of Sociology 

University of Chicago 


A World View of Race! 


Dr. Bunche undertakes to cover in 
brief compass a complex of ethnologi- 
cal, economic, and political questions 
in his contribution under the title, A 
World View of Race. He begins by 
asking such questions as ‘“‘What is 
Race?’”’—“‘What is the origin and 
meaning of Race?”—and devotes 
about a page each to the discussion 
of such encyclopedic themes as “‘Race 
and Heredity,” “Race and Environ- 
ment,” “Race and Human Migra- 
tions,’ ‘Race and Language,”’ ‘‘Race 
and Nation.” Although Dr. Bunche 
concludes that race is a myth, he finds 
it necessary, for convenience, to de- 
scribe race mixture, race conflict, race 
dominance. Occasionally he quotes 
the term “race’’ when referring to 
Negroes. 

He cites the anti-Jewish policy of 
Nazi Germany as being basically eco- 
nomic and prompted by a desire of 
Germans to drive Jews out of the 
positions desired by “Aryans,” a 
thesis which does not wholly explain 
the behavior of Germans prior to the 
war, when Jews undoubtedly also had 
jobs desirable to Germans. The anal- 
ogy is carried over into the American 
South, where he accuses Southern 
planters and industrialists of pitting 
poor whites against the Negro masses 
for economic reasons. Under the aegis 
of white ‘racial supremacy” the 
planters united forces with poor 
whites to put the Negro in his place. 

Race, according to Dr. Bunche, is 
an instrument of imperialism. Al- 
though most European nations with 
African colonies employ the device as 
an aid to exploitation, the French, if 
we interpret him correctly, make 
least of the factor of race difference 
and strive at assimilation. The prob- 
lem, thus, presumably becomes one 
primarily of cultural difference and in- 
equality. There is discussion of British 
policy in Africa, and of the native 


1 Bunche, Ralph J., A World View of 
Race. Washington: The Associates in Negro 


Folk Education, 1937. 
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masses. What he describes seems to 
differ very little from the patterns of 
nationalistic development without 
specific regard to race, where an im- 
posed Western culture has spawned 
seeds of opposition and revolt. 

The chapter on “Race in the Uni- 
ted States,” includes references to 
Orientals, Mexicans, at some length, 
and points to Jews, Poles, Greeks, 
Irish, Scandinavians, as_ suffering 
from racial persecution, an apparent 
inadvertence which again extends the 
categories of race to casual literary 
allusion. 

Major attention is reserved for a 
discussion of the status of Negroes in 
the United States. We can pass over 
the recital of the Washington-Du Bois 
controversy, now over a generation 
past, and question a curious assump- 
tion, of which much is made, that all 
Negro leaders, past and present, in 
so far as they have been insistent at 
all, have demanded fair treatment 
and elimination of discrimination 
against a “‘race.’’ This is the tragic 
fallacy of Negro leadership, says Dr. 
Bunche, and it is wrong because it 
places a racial interpretation on their 
plight. It is not that they are Negroes, 
he contends, but that they are poor 
and underprivileged and  disfran- 
chised. This simple solution of the 
“race problem,” like most literary 
formulas for human ills, seems merely 
another kind of psychological escape. 
The problem is not so seriously one of 
Negroes considering themselves as a 
race as of other groups treating them 
as a race with all the special connota- 
tion presently inherent in the classi- 
fication. No one knows this better 
than Dr. Bunche who, despite much 
confusion about what he wants to call 
a “‘race,’”’ says earlier that “it is pre- 
cisely because the great majority of 
Negroes in the country retain defi- 
nite physical characteristics of color, 
hair texture and facial features which 
unmistakably identify them as 
‘Negroes,’ that the American Negro 
has suffered from racial persecution 
more brutal and more persistently 


than any other so-called 
group.” 

The booklet is a most interesting 
essay on the subject of race, and pro- 
vides useful insights into colonial pol- 
icy, on which the author is well quali- 
fied as a student to speak. For the 
most part, however, far from being a 
contribution to Negro ‘folk’? educa- 
tion, it is one that can best be read by 
persons who have already acquainted 
themselves with the subject through 
the somewhat less dogmatic writings 
of Boas, Klineberg, Herskovits, Ra- 
din, and Hankins, on whose work and 
judgments it so obviously relies. And 
they do not need it. 

Cuar.ss S. Jounson, Director 
Dept. of Social Science 
Fisk University 


Adult Education Among Negroes' 


The booklet prepared by Mr. Reid 
for the Negro Folk Education series is 
intended as a handbook and manual 
for leaders of Negro adult education 
classes. As a handbook it is carefully 
descriptive of certain types of work 
being done in large urban centers 
where there are fairly well-equipped 
libraries. As a manual it contains 
some valuable suggestions chiefly 
from the angle of administration. 

The method of treatment reflects 
the research student rather than the 
teacher, and the advantages of such 
handling carry along with them cer- 
tain notable disadvantages. In the 
first place, there is scarcely enough 
formal adult education among Ne- 
groes to warrant a book about it. The 
experiments in Atlanta and Harlem, 
which are reported in some detail, 
might be considered formal adult 
education only by courtesy, and re- 
veal little that is unique either in 
method or content. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Reid rather candidly ob- 
serves that most of the persons who 
participated in the programs in the 
libraries, where the programs were 

1 Reid, Ira De A., Adult Education 


Among Negroes. Washington: The Asso- 
ciates in Negro Folk Education, 1937. 
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set, would have done much the same 
as a part of their library chores even 
if there had been no special adult edu- 
cation project. Whatever there is of a 
program of Negro adult education 
Mr. Reid has reported upon soundly 
even if with a rather liberal interpre- 
tation of the special province of this 
program. 

An extremely valuable service 
could have been rendered if along 
with, or even instead of, many of the 
now conventionalized programs and 
techniques, which help to give status 
to the term ‘‘adult education,” there 
had been suggested some basic ideas, 
principles, materials and exploratory 
devices for reaching the minds of the 
adult Negro masses on the level where 
they admittedly are. 

Attention is given in the booklet to 
the history of adult education, with 
emphasis upon the movement in Den- 
mark. This serves, quite incidentally, 
to stress the fact that, quite apart 
from the irrelevance of the history of 
adult education in Denmark for Amer- 
ican Negro folk education, there is 
one profound difference in the two 
developments. In Denmark adult edu- 
cation was a popular movent. In 
America, among Negroes in particu- 
lar, it is not a movement but a bor- 
rowed method which can never expect 
to take on content and meaning until 
it is more a part of the life of the 
people themselves. 

Mr. Reid’s contribution in the title 
volume of the Bronze Booklet series 
makes the best of a rather thin and 
scant situation. 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Christ, Color and Communism! 


Christ, Color and Communism is a 
treatise in defense of Catholicism and 
its work among Negroes. It is an ex- 
position against Communism. It is an 
attempt to show that the solution to 
the disadvantages which Negroes ex- 
perience as a submerged group in the 

? Gillard, John T., Christ, Color and Com- 


munism. Baltimore: The Josephite Press, 
1937, 137 pp. 


United States is to be found in Ca- 
tholicism and not in Communism. It 
is a bid for Negroes to turn Catho- 
lic. A goodly portion of the book is 
based on Pope Pius’ encyclical against 
Atheistic Communism. The first seven 
chapters expose the vices of commu- 
nism. The last four chapters extol the 
virtues of Catholicism. This being 
true, it is not the work of an objective 
unbiased mind. The author is ob- 
viously prejudiced against Commu- 
nism, Just as many Communists give 
a one-sided picture in their treatment 
of religion, the author gives a one- 
sided picture of Communism. The 
dispassionate calm that character- 
izes a scholar in pursuit of the whole 
truth is conspicuous by its absence. 
One would hardly expect a scholarly 
person in his effort to condemn a sys- 
tem to call that system a lie as the 
author does in this case. There are 
sub-titles to chapters four, five, six, 
and seven, and in each instance the 
author brands Communism a lie. The 
sub-titles to these chapters read as 
follows: ‘(Communism is a lie be- 
cause it is not what it pretends to be’’; 
‘“‘Communism is a lie because it does 
not claim to do what it actually will 
do to the Negro’”’; ‘(Communism is a 
lie because it cannot do what it 
promises to do for the Negro as a 
Negro.” The rigorous test to which 
the author puts Communism is a test 
which if applied to any economic or 
political system, any institution, or 
individual would find that institution 
or individual lacking in some respects 
and the label ‘‘lie’’ could be applied. 
We never fulfill our objectives 100 
per cent—not even the Catholic 
Church. 

When the author accuses Commu- 
nism of using methods to propagandize 
the Negro, of making capital of the 
wrongs which are inflicted upon him, 
in order to capture the allegiance of 
the colored masses, I am strongly in- 
clined to agree with him. Granting 
this to be true, I do not believe that 
one writing in a detached manner 
could attribute evil purposes to all 
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that the Communists do. And, if Com- 
munism arouses the Protestant and 
Catholic Christians to a sense of 
duty and responsibility with respect 
to making the religion of Jesus more 
real in the world, it will render a 
great service. I think the author 
senses this when he writes: 


If the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, perhaps the fear of Communism 
will be the beginning of wisdom for us in 
our dealings with America’s colored citi- 
zens. While the Negro stood with cap in 
hand begging for the crumbs which fell 
from our table of plenty, we paid little at- 
tention to the potentialities for good which 
lay dormant in this tenth of our nation’s 
population. With Christian teaching to 
emancipate him from spiritual thraldom 
and church organization to rescue him from 
physical exploitation, we might have had 
his allegiance for a kindness, but many of 
us were too slow in grasping the situation. 
Now comes Communism to tap this tre- 
mendous reservoir of energy for evil pur- 
poses. Like Satan it promises the World to 
the Negro if falling down he will adore 
Stalin. Unlike Christ the Negro is not too 
quick in rejecting the proposal (pp. 9-10). 


I cannot judge the motives of the 
Communists with the precision with 
which the author does. Whatever 
their motives, according to my way of 
thinking, their work in the Scottsboro 
case was not evil. Had the Com- 
munists not taken the case, evidence 
seems to substantiate the belief that 
these boys, innocent or guilty, would 
have been hanged. Waiving the ques- 
tion of motive, I am convinced that 
what they did in that case was good. 
The author gives them credit for 
nothing good—not even for the im- 
provement in Russia’s economic and 
educational life (see page 45). 

I find myself in agreement with the 
author again when he condemns Com- 
munism for its atheism and its anti- 
religious attitude. Certainly it is both 
historically and contemporaneously 
untrue to say that all religion is an 
opiate for the people as many Com- 
munists do. To argue that way about 





religion is to show a lack of knowledge 
of the factual data relative to the his- 
tory and development of religion. On 
the other hand, much of religion has 
served and does serve as an opiate for 
the people and a bad opiate at that. 
To criticize Communism’s anti-reli- 
gious views without at the same time 
appreciating the fact that commu- 
nists have at least a half truth when 
they claim that religion is an opiate 
and without appreciating the evidence 
that the Russian church was, in the 
main, on the side of vested interest 
and privilege is to disregard the rea- 
son for Communism’s hostile attitude 
toward religion. 

Gillard’s bias is further revealed in 
that he quotes only those resolutions 
that furnish data for him to criticise 
adversely Communism and_ those 
authors who say something in con- 
demnation of Communism. He does 
not refer to scholars who try to give 
an honest appraisal of the commu- 
nistic system. He quotes authors and 
resolutions at length to play up the 
shortcomings of Communism, but 
says nothing of men like John Mac- 
Murray, who writes an appraisal of 
Communism in “Creative Society” 
and says some good things for 
the system. Likewise he has nothing 
praiseworthy of Negro leaders and 
Negro editors who in passing may 
point out a good trait of Communism. 
To win the author’s approbation, 
Communism must be condemned out- 
right. 

The author makes many state- 
ments concerning the Negro and 
Communism which he cannot prove. 
He says: 

A few years ago a symposium of leading 
Negro newspapers showed that all but a 
few Negro editors were convinced that 
Communism did not offer any sane hope 
for solving the Negro’s difficulties. Today 
it is safe to say that all but a few have suc- 
cumbed to the lure of Communism under 
one guise or another, and hail it with more 
or less enthusiasm as the hope of the Negro. 
A few years ago a considerable number of 
Negro leaders could be quoted against 
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Communism. Today those of authority and 
influence who can be quoted in forthright 
condemnation of it are relatively few (pp. 
26-27). 


The statements that most Negro 
newspapers and most Negro leaders 
have to a large degree succumbed to 
the lure of Communism are made 
without proof. Statements like these 
should be made only on the basis of 
recently collected and carefully com- 
piled statistical data. To give the 
public the impression that the vast 
majority of Negro leaders are Com- 
munistic-minded is unfair without 
ample documentary evidence to sup- 
port the contention. When the author 
contends that lynching seldom occurs 
in Catholic communities it should be 
pointed out that most lynchings oc- 
cur in the South and the Catholics are 
few in that section of the country. A 
blanket statement that the Catholics 
are the Negro’s best friends cannot be 
proved. 

After pointing out that the solu- 
tion to the Negro’s ills are not to be 
found in Communism, the author 
argues that Catholicism offers the 
solution to the Negro’s problems. 
Here again, the author’s bias crops 
out. In making his case he quotes 
those people who have good things to 
say of Catholicism. He quotes no one 
who criticizes it. He quotes approv- 
ingly those authors who claim that 
there is no discrimination in the 
Catholic church. Among them he 
quotes John Louis Hill and Clarence 
Darrow setting forth evidence that 
both Protestants and “‘Atheistic Cyn- 
ics” admit that the Catholic Church 
does not discriminate against Ne- 
groes (pages 95-96). His argument on 
this point is not convincing for no 
sane Negro believes that the Catholic 
church does not discriminate against 
Negroes. The author saved himself at 
this point by quoting others. He 
knows that the Catholic church dis- 
criminates against Negroes and ad- 
mits it as we will see later. 

Mr. Gillard and the Catholic church 


are guilty of that for which he con- 
demns Communism. He says ‘‘Com- 
munism is a lie because it cannot do 
what it promises to do for the Negro 
as a Negro.’”’ The same can be truth- 
fully said of the Catholic and Prot- 
estant churches that they make 
promises to the Negro that they do 
not fulfill. When Mr. Gillard says that 
Catholicism has the solution to the 
difficulties which the Negro faces, it is 
not convincing. The Catholic church 
has existed for almost two thousand 
years and it has had centuries to 
eradicate all the ills that beset the 
Negro. Communism has had twenty 
years. Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not condemning the Catholic 
church because it is not perfect. But, 
I am criticizing Mr. Gillard for criti- 
cizing Communism for having preju- 
dice in it, because if he condemns 
Communism for not living up to its 
ideal of ‘“‘no racial discrimination,’’ he 
must likewise condemn Catholicism 
and Christianity in general for not 
living up to their noblest ideals. The 
same plea that the author makes for 
Catholicism, an ardent Communist 
could make for Communism. The 
author writes: 


The fact of the matter is that there are good 
fish and bad in the net of the church, wheat 
and cockle in the fields of Catholicism. A 
man does not have to be perfect to be a 
Catholic. Christ Himself said, ‘I am not 
come to call the just, but sinners. So, one 
must expect that the church will be com- 
posed of men who are not yet perfect, but 
who are striving, according to their lights, 
to practice the teachings of Christ’’ (p. 92). 


He says further: 


The church did not make the race problem 
in the United States. Where she was in a 
position to dictate, as in Catholic countries 
like Brazil, there is no race prejudice in any 
of the relationships of life. Here in America 
the Church is not always and everywhere in 
a position to enforce her teachings; never- 
theless, she is doing all in her power to 
eradicate racedistinction within the church. 
But it is unfair to expect her overnight to 
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change thought-patterns which took cen- 
turies of un-Christian thought to develop 
(p. 93). 


It is a little strange that an author 
who makes this plea and apology for 
the church spends a whole chapter to 
prove Communism a lie by pointing 
out the race prejudice that exists 
among Communists. 

I wish the author had made no ref- 
erence to the Italo-Ethiopian horror. 
Anything a Catholic says about that 
seems to be an apology in defense of 
Italy and the Catholic church. I have 
talked with many Catholics about 
that conflict and I have the first one 
to meet who did not in some way try 
to justify Mussolini’s conquest of 
Ethiopia. Gillard himself seems to 
condemn Negroes for their attitude 
in the matter. He writes: 


The Italo-Ethiopian horror was pounced 
upon by Communists to stir up both race 
and religious prejudice. In spite of the fact 
that Haile Selassie expressed resentment 
at his people being classed with Negroes, 
and that a small group of race scholars pro- 
tested Negro espousal of his cause on the 
basis of race, all the Negro papers and peri- 
odicals of the country saw in ‘‘the rape of 
Ethiopia the rape of the race’”’.... 


How could the Pope and the Catholic 
church escape criticism when the 
Catholic priests of Italy asked God’s 
blessings on the Italian armies as they 
left home to conquer Ethiopia, when 
the Pope himself did not condemn the 
war, and when the churches rejoiced 
when victory came? Newspapers 
quoted the Pope as saying that Italy 
needed new territory but it should be 
gotten justly. Certainly there was no 
public condemnation of the act as 
such. 

The book is full of inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies such as: 


It is true that Lincoln struck the shackles 
of slavery from the Negro’s hands, although 
some capitalists have tried to weld a chain 
about his neck, yet he can organize and 
wrest from capitalism a just wage. 


Can he? Every Negro knows that the 
statement is less than a half truth. 
“Tt is true that the American Consti- 
tution gives the Negro rights which 
some Americans dare him to take, 
but he can take the dare and win, as 
recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court prove.” It is one thing to win 
a decision, which does not always 
happen, and another thing to have 
that decision enforced. Residential 
segregation goes on in the United 
States despite the decision of the Su- 
preme Court against it. 

The last chapter makes no contri- 
bution at all. The book would have 
been better off without it. An attempt 
is made to throw the Negro in a dilem- 
ma by asking a series of questions, the 
conclusions of which by no means fol- 
low. I will state just one. ‘‘The con- 
clusion must be that, according to the 
principles of Communism, the Ne- 
gro Communist deserves to suffer all 
the injustices of which he complains 
because the very things about which 
he complains in this country are those 
which result from theories similar to 
those in which he says he believes.” 

The author has the right to state 
what happened at the meeting held 
at Howard University in May 1935, 
though some people who attended all 
the sessions hold that the author has 
not stated the case accurately. Mr. 
Gillard admits he attended only one 
session, the last. But when he takes 
it upon himself to pass judgment by 
way of an undeniable implication that 
Communism should not be discussed 
in a university supported by the 
Government he goes too far. The 
United States Government itself 
stands for academic freedom and dis- 
cussion. 

One must agree with the author 
when he points out the fact that Ne- 
groes must not be fooled into thinking 
that white men by joining the Com- 
munist Party will by that act get rid 
of their prejudice. He is right in con- 
demning Communism for curbing 
freedom of thought and expression 
and for making it impossible for one 
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to organize a revolt against the system 
or to print a protest. He has been clear 
and concise at these points. His por- 
trayal of what the Catholic church 
has done, is doing, and proposes to 
do for the Negro is fascinating and 
alluring. But he weakens his case 
because the book is propaganda and 
full of bias. The way to keep the Ne- 
gro from turning to Communism is 
not by writing books to denounce it, 
but by providing opportunities for 
him to participate on a basis of 
equality in the social, economic, po- 
litical and religious life of the nation. 
B. E. Mays, Dean 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


L’Educatidn des Noirs! 


This history of the education of Ne- 
groes in the United States was written 
as a dissertation to be presented for 
the ‘‘doctorate d’université”’ at the 
University of Dijon. As such it has 
the academic stamp; it is evident that 
the author has read the books on the 
subject and has supplemented his 
reading with the inevitable question- 
naire. 

The significance of L’ Education des 
Noirs is relative; it can best be meas- 
ured in the old categories of time and 
space. To a Burgundian reader un- 
familiar with the history of black 
America and ignorant of the studies 
on Negro Education by C. G. Wood- 
son and Monroe Work the Dijon 
dissertation will no doubt be reveal- 
ing; to the American reader who ex- 
pects an interpretation of the facts of 
Negro education in the light of the 
contemporary outlook of black people 
as well as of modern economic and 
social theory it will prove a disap- 
pointing re-statement, in acceptable 
French, of facts and figures that are 
available without much prospecting 
in the archives or reconnoitering along 
the by-paths of the Black Belt. In the 
year of grace 1937 its mood is remi- 

1 Miller, Ezechial H., L’ Education des 


Noirs aux Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, Dijon: 
Berniguad et Privat, 1937. Pp. 200. 





niscent and nostalgic; its fancies are 
in the direction of gas lights and horse- 
cars. 

After reviewing the history of Ne- 
gro enslavement and manumission, the 
author announces that the purpose of 
his dissertation is ‘“‘to show in what 
way they should proceed who seek to 
civilize a primitive race if they wish 
later to be called benefactors of that 
race.”’ M. Miller conceives ‘‘l’esprit 
pratique’”’ as the soul of Negro educa- 
tion, and anticipating his conclusion, 
forthwith admonishes the European 
plunderers of Africa to evangelize 
their black subjects in the name of the 
“broom, bath, Bible” trinity that has 
saved so many black souls in America. 

There follows a discussion of the 
work of the foundations, in which due 
respect is paid to the benefactors— 
from Peabody to Rosenwald. Sta- 
tistics are copious and the facts are 
stated with clarity and succinctness. 
In his analysis of the educational pro- 
gram of the churches the author states 
that the ecclesiastical efforts mis- 
carried, especially in the early stages, 
because the several churches en- 
visaged the training of the mind of 
the few as the desideratum of Negro 
education rather than the hands of 
the many. Colleges were founded 
when the demand was for primary and 
secondary schools. 

Judging by his chapter on pro- 
fessional education one concludes 
that M. Miller conceives of such edu- 
cation for Negroes in terms of cotton 
fields and potato patches. He makes 
no mention of the training of Negro 
physicians in schools like Howard 
University, Meharry, and Shaw Uni- 
versity; for him the black dentist and 
lawyer are non-existent. In fact, 
Howard University is not mentioned 
in the dissertation—a rather singular 
omission, in view of the federal 
patronage of that institution, which 
makes it the official pattern for the 
education of Negroes in the United 
States, and of the prominent part 
Howard has played in the professional 
training of that race. On the other 
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hand, M. Miller hails the Penn School 
on the Island of St. Helena, South 
Carolina, as a “haven of hope” and 
devotes a special section of his work 
to its achievements. As one concludes 
this chapter he might have misgivings 
regarding the sincerity of the disser- 
tation. 

In Chapter V the development of 
country schools for Negroes is traced; 
Chapter VI presents a detailed ac- 
count of the Jeanes Foundation and 
the growth of rural schools; Chapter 
VII discusses the training of Negroes 
in the several states of the North and 
West; in the following chapter the 
educational program of the South is 
reviewed by states. 

Factually the work is commendable 
so far as it goes; from the critical point 
of view it is archaic and often inconse- 
quential. To maintain, for example, 
that the Negro has prospered wher- 
ever he has practiced the principles of 
Booker T. Washington, and that ra- 
cial friction would have been mini- 
mized had all Negro schools been 
patterned after Hampton and Tuske- 
gee is so alarmingly naive that one 
wonders if the author ever ventured 
beyond the city limits of Dijon. 

M. Miller sees in the founder of 
Tuskegee the great Messiah of the 
Negro race, and in his enthusiasm 
cites numerous pronouncements made 
by Mr. Washington at the turn of the 
century. The “dust-the-furniture” en- 
trance examination is recalled, and 
the dissertation closes with an allusion 
to the “five fingers of the hand” 
parable of the so-called Atlanta Com- 
promise. 

All of which, of course, is an episode 
in the history of the Negro and as the 
credo of an estimable realist should 
have its place in a work of this kind. 
But we who are on the scene know 
that to posit industrial education as 
the summum bonum of Negro ex- 
perience is as fatuous as it is out- 
moded. To discuss an issue that Dr. 
Du Bois disposed of over thirty years 
ago in The Souls of Black Folk may 
have satisfied the academic require- 


ments at Dijon, but to us who see 
Hampton and Tuskegee awarding de- 
grees and who have witnessed the 
achievement of Negroes in the in- 
tellectual and artistic spheres, such a 
discussion will not be convincing. To 
list architecture in the curriculum of 
the industrially-oriented school that 
M. Miller proposes for black students 
does not denote a very adequate 
understanding of this discipline, which 
is a veritable synthesis of the arts and 
sciences. After extolling agriculture 
and industry, only to commend sep- 
arate schools because they provide 
colored youth with the inspiring spec- 
tacle of Negroes who have risen above 
manual labor is another variation of 
“tweedle dee tweedle dum.” 

It is patent that the author is 
kindly disposed toward Negroes, al- 
though skeptical of their capacity for 
spiritual emancipation. Incidentally, 
it may be merely the working of a 
morbid imagination that sees a kind 
of back-handed Fascist salute in M. 
Miller’s allusion to “benighted Ethi- 
opia.”’ 

V. B. Spratuin, Head 
Dept. of Romance Languages 
Howard University 


The Art of Living Black! 


When a man at 48 decides that he 
owes the world an autobiography, he 
should be carefully scrutinized for his 
purposes. Certainly he believes he has 
found some burning answers to life’s 
questions in less than the ordinary 
time. If he is Claude McKay, he will 
be classified by the casual reader as a 
racial or racial propagandist; if his 
publisher is Lee Furman, the sugges- 
tion of radicalism is deepened. ‘He 
is writing to hasten the soviet revolu- 
tion in America,” some will say. But 
if readers will look closely at A Long 
Way From Home, they will find that 
McKay’s chief concern is the art of 
living black in a whitish world. 

We say art, not science, because 


1 McKay, Claude, A Long Way From 
Home. New York: Lee Furman, 
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McKay believes with all his heart that 
he is first and last a poet, and says so 
repeatedly in his autobiography. He 
is trying to explain some of the artistic 
techniques he found useful in this 
world of black-white contrasts. Gen- 
erally speaking, he is concerned with 
the social and cultural horizon of the 
black man in Europe and America. 
He says, for example, that black men 
have no cause to feel inferior about 
love poetry because Antar of Araby, 
who would be put in their class to-day, 
was one of the greatest of love poets, 
and provided modern Europeans and 
Americans with their main inspiration 
for amatory verse. On the other hand, 
he does not want to be called an eagle, 
for that is a ‘“‘white folk’s bird’; 
blackbird is good enough for him. He 
therefore resents the bombast of white 
society even when it is offered to him. 
The exuberance of brown Negro 
people he finds comforting though it 
outrages his respectable Negro friends 
who thought a certain “little brown 
jug” had lowered the Negro race in 
the eyes of a bohemian white group. 
He is proud of the white Negro who 
can defy the Chinese Wall of racial 
prejudice. With great glee, he records 
the white Southerner’s positive decla- 
ration to Walter White: ‘‘Now if you 
had nigger blood, it would show here 
on your half-moons.” 

From one point of view, though, 
McKay seems to think that the art 
of living black consists in developing 
the peculiar individualism of one’s 
personality. One phase of this de- 
velopment is McKay’s brushing 
against the great of all races. Few of 
his friendships are deep. Most of them 
involve merely some colorful im- 
pression he left or had left upon him 
—a fiery retort, a passionate con- 
versation, a bold silhouette. These 
acquaintances, however, form a grand 
parade. Of writers, there are: English, 
Harris, Shaw, Wells; American white, 
Eastman, Dell, Untermeyer, Vorse, 
Taggard, Gold, Gannett, Carl Van 
Doren, Cummings, Spingarn, Frank, 
Broun, Hemingway, Lewis, Westcott, 


Cunard, Van Vechten; American Ne- 
gro, Du Bois, White, Johnson, Locke. 
There are Charlie Chaplin, Isadora 
Duncan, Florence Mills and Paul 
Robeson from the acting world. 
Added to the American radicals al- 
ready named are the English radicals, 
Henderson and Pankhurst; the Rus- 
sian, Zinoviev, Bukharin, Radek, 
Trotsky; the German, Zetkin and 
Grosz. The reader is tempted to ask 
if the cause and remedy of black diffi- 
culties lie in the clash of personalities, 
however great. Moreover, McKay 
seems to have set down on cards the 
persons—especially the reviewers of 
his books—who have irritated him. 
A Long Way From Home settles each 
score, cancels each tiny wrong. It does 
so with petty bitterness, not with the 
overflowing and broadminded sarcasm 
of George Schuyler’s Black No More. 
To this extent, it ignores the general 
principles of its art, while capitalizing 
a mass of individual cases, important 
only to C. McKay. 

You can see that McKay’s art is 
motivated primarily by the conscious- 
ness of his black face. Of his uneasi- 
ness among “unprejudiced’”’ people, 
he wrote: 


What, then, was my main psychological 
problem? It was the problem of color. 
Color-consciousness was the fundamental 
of my restlessness. And it was something 
with which my fellow-expatriates could 
sympathize but which they could not alto- 
gether understand. For they were not black 
like me. Not being black and unable to see 
deep into the profundity of blackness, some 
even thought that I might have preferred 
to be white like them. They couldn’t imag- 
ine that I had no desire merely to exchange 
my black problem for their white problem. 
For all their knowledge and sophistication, 
they couldn’t understand the instinctive 
and animal and purely physical pride of a 
black person resolute in being himself and 
yet living a simple civilized life like them- 
selves. Because their education in their white 
world had trained them to see a person of 
color either as an inferior or as an exotic. 


He carried color consciousness even 
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farther than that. He did not want a 
world revolution which would eradi- 
eate differences in color. “We shall 
guard our complexions,” he told the 
radical sailor, who called for one in- 
divisible fraternity of men. He in- 
formed a white Spaniard that he was 
“just like” the Senegalese because he 
had their complexion. In Russia, he 
attributed the adulation he received 
not to his raciality but to his black 
face, which the Russians worshipped 
as a symbol. When he reached Mo- 
rocco, he felt free of color-conscious- 
ness for the first time in his forty 
years. And a great deal of pathos goes 
into his recital of how the Europeans, 
by their intervention and proscrip- 
tion, robbed him of this lone spot 
where his soul was at peace. 
Color-consciousness may have been 
his motivation, but segregation, real 
and imaginary, is his field of opera- 
tion. This is a curious fact since Mc- 
Kay gives each individual the right to 
his natural prejudices. He simply does 
not allow anybody to turn one of 
these prejudices into an act of social 
segregation. He upholds the universal 
law of progress through segregation. 
But he attacks each act, each motion 
that might materialize into a segre- 
gated act, on the part of white people. 
He condemns self-segregation by Ne- 
gro artists for the purpose of making 
the white world—after all, the only 
real world—take notice. The Uncle 
Tom attitude includes, he says, such 
things as wanting ‘‘to be the first Ne- 
gro, the one Negro, and the only Ne- 
gro for the whites instead of for their 
group.” It is probably beside the 
point that he speaks volubly of his 
“white friends.” But it is significant 
that without this real and imaginary 
segregation, Claude McKay would be 
an unknown. His best poems are 
flaming protests against it—his “If 
We Must Die” and his ‘“The White 
House.” His Home to Harlem is a good 
picture of a segregated community 
and of the workings of segregation 
upon virile people. White critics called 
it art; Negro critics called it slander. 





He admits that the white critics made 
it notable literature. But for this dis- 
tasteful segregation, where would 
Claude McKay’s literary reputation 
be? He has tried other inspirations in 
verse and fiction with much less suc- 
cess. For that matter, where would 
the good American literature written 
by Negroes generally be? 

In the last analysis, though, A Long 
Way From Home will stimulate the 
other dabblers in the art of living 
black—and who of us are not such 
dabblers? McKay gives us here twelve 
rousing poems. Few readers will go to 
sleep reading his adventures and his 
evaluation of them; most will heartily 
appreciate his frankness, his pride, his 
sly humor, his live characterization. 
But these are not the main item. He 
asks and answers several questions for 
which there are doubtless better 
answers than those he gives. The most 
important question is, Should the Ne- 
gro be a radical? He says yes, and 
most of us will agree. The American 
Negro is automatically a radical if one 
limits conservative to the dominant 
area in American life. But we need 
more than the individualistic radical- 
ism of Claude McKay. We need a 
definite program of solidarity with the 
kind of masses to which the Negro has 
traditionally belonged. We need more 
weapons to fight the subtle propa- 
ganda of classes, especially philan- 
thropic classes of all descriptions, who 
are sometimes represented by fine- 
looking personalities. Another big 
question is, Should Negroes cultivate 
subjectivity? A Long Way From 
Home, if not Claude McKay in person, 
says yes. Perhaps many educators 
have a right to believe that to teach 
Negroes in large numbers independent 
subjective thinking is in itself a revo- 
lutionary program. But that is not 
what we need. We need more, and 
more vivid, depiction of black objects 
objectively; we need to take our ac- 
complishments more for granted: to 
show less surprise at Negro achieve- 
ment, to do less crowing about it, to 
make fewer excuses for Negro failure. 
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We need, in other words, less driving 
home of Negro peculiarities, though 
they do exist. If we take less credit as 
Negroes, we will receive more credit 
as people and less blame as Negroes. 
We need more subtle presentation of 
the facts of Negro life, wherever such 
presentation is required. 

I am willing to say that we need 
more books to provoke our thinking 
on the art of living black, like A Long 
Way From Home. 

JOHN LOVELL, JR. 
Dept. of English 
Howard University 


The Adventures of the Brown Girl in 
Her Search for Life! 


Miss Hurston’s second novel is the 
story of a brown girl’s quest of the 
full life in present-day West Florida. 
The quest began when Janie was six- 
teen, and the three men to whom she 
was successively married marked the 
three stages of her search. In the last 
she found what she had sought; when 
her man Tea Cake died, after their 
brief but vivid happiness together, she 
was content to sit down alone, a 
woman of forty. 

The first man really didn’t count. 
It was a match which her grand- 
mother, Nanny, hastily arranged 
when she perceived that Janie at six- 
teen was dangerously ripe. Nanny’s 
own slave life (the account of which, 
told in monologue, is one of the finest 
passages of the novel) and that of her 
lost daughter had left her with one 
sole hope, that Janie should ‘‘take a 
stand on high ground lak. Ah 
dreamed.”” So Janie was married to 
Mr. Killicks, who had nothing to give 
her but sixty acres and drudgery. She 
escaped when Joe Starks, an up-and- 
coming fellow, happened along one 
day. In the little colored community 
of which he became boss and mayor 
he gave Janie the security and posi- 
tion her grandmother had craved for 


her, but left her, when he died, a 


s Hurston, Zora Neale, Their Eyes Were 
Watching God. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1937. Pp. 286. 


frustrated woman approaching middle 
age. “‘Ah got up on de high stool lak 
she told me, but Ah done nearly 
languished tuh death up dere. Ah felt 
like de world wuz cryin’ extry and Ah 
ain’t read de common news yet.” 
Then came Tea Cake, whose music, 
finesse with dice and knife, and subtly 
sophisticated free-and-easy manner 
remind one of Sportin’ Life in Porgy, 
though he is no tout like Sportin’ Life 
and doesn’t mind occasional hard 
work. Janie stepped from her frayed 
existence into his bright, exciting life 
and found at last what she had sought. 
‘He done taught me de maiden lan- 
guage all over.” 

This is the story. But the story has 
a moral. Miss Hurston, it appears, has 
a healthy scorn for the Negro’s en- 
deavor to pattern his life according to 
white bourgeois standards. Joe Starks 
believed, as does a large section of the 
Negro middle class, that the race 
could only prove itself by rising to 
power, a power exactly like that of 
the white man, through self-segrega- 
tion and self-help. His life ended in 
personal failure. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Turner, lunch-counter proprie- 
tress down in the Everglades where 
Tea Cake took Janie for a season of 
bean-picking, believed in the _hier- 
archy of color; blacks were good for 
nothing but to make money off of, 
but as for people like her—‘‘Even if 
dey don’t take us in wid de whites 
dey oughta make us uh class tuh our- 
selves.”’ She and her son got what was 
coming to them when the black work- 
ers discovered her color prejudice. 
Hence, neither isolation or amalgama- 
tion, we infer, is the answer to the 
colored brother’s problem; we agree. 
But neither is the full and free ex- 
pression of, and confidence in, his own 
natural Negro self (and God) an 
answer. 

The discussion of this point involves 
some analysis of Miss Hurston’s nar- 
rative method. The author is at her 
best when she presents her story 
through her characters, whether in 
direct or indirect discourse. Her re- 
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markable ability to translate folk 
speech into written prose has been the 
subject of praise since the publication 
of her first novel, “Jonah’s Gourd 
Vine.”’ In admiring this aspect of her 
work, however, one is apt to overlook 
the fact that her characters remain 
real only so long as they themselves 
talk. When the author interprets 
them, or when we try to see them for 
ourselves in their social significance, 
we find that we are no longer on solid 
ground, that the characters have their 
being on a two-dimensional racial 
plane. 

To illustrate, when Joe Starks 
undertakes the building of the Negro 
town we anticipate some friction be- 
tween him and the white owner of the 
adjoining land, but neither this nor 
any other social friction develops. In- 
stead, we have an account of the vari- 
ous humorous episodes in the daily 
life of the colored population. The 
bean-pickers in the Everglades live in 
a similar care-free atmosphere. ‘‘They 
made good money, even to the chil- 
dren. So they spent good money. Next 
month and next year were other 
times. No need to mix them up with 
the present.”’ The only instance in 
which white and colored characters 
oppose each other in a three-dimen- 
sional scene is in the anticlimactie epi- 
sode depicting the trial of Janie; and 
here the opposing elements are 
strangely out of character: it is “the 
kind white friends” who save her from 
the accusations of her own people, 
her temporarily traitorous friends. 
Miss Hurston’s narrative method, 
then, indicates an acceptance of the 
principle of racial isolation, but for a 
reason different from that of the Ne- 
gro middle class. She accepts it be- 
cause it is presumably the only en- 
vironment which will enable the Negro 
to “be himself.” 

The novel of this type, depicting the 
Negro laughing, fighting, loving in a 
black world where nothing much else 
matters, would seem at first glance to 
have little in common with that 
which presents the Negro occupied 
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with the problem of his skin color in 
a white world which shuns him. But 
while there are the obvious differences 
in content, is there not the same basic 
theme in the two types? Are not the 
authors in both cases motivated by 
the concern with the problem of the 
Negro’s se)f-justification through es- 
cape from the prison of color? The 
concern is explicit in the study of the 
race-conscious introvert; it is implicit 
in the depiction of the magnificently 
uninhibited extrovert. In the former 
our hero trips on the hurdle of race- 
difference and falls in tragic frustra- 
tion; in the latter, with the hurdle 
obligingly moved out of his way, he 
swings along lithe and free in a glory 
all his own. In both cases the authors 
apparently, and their characters cer- 
tainly, fail to perceive that the prison 
of color merely stands in the shadow 
of the prison of class. It is too late in 
the day for such myopia. 

Recently, upon joining the workers’ 
Unity Theatre in London, Paul 
Robeson said: ““When I sing ‘Let My 
People Go,’ I want it in the future to 
mean more than it has meant before. 
It must express the need for freedom 
not only of my own race. That’s only 
part of a bigger thing. But of all the 
working-class—here, in America, all 
over. I was born of them. They are 
my people. They will know what I 
mean.” If Miss Hurston desires to 
make the best use—the honest use— 
of her universally acknowledged mas- 
tery of the idiom and imagery of Ne- 
gro folk lore, she must likewise change 
her point of view—and her audience. 

W. A. Hunton 
Dept. of English 
Howard University 


Negro History, Old Style 


Fifty years ago the Reverend Wil- 
liam J. Simmons, D.D., published a 
volume of some eleven hundred pages 
entitled Men of Mark: Eminent, Pro- 
gressive and Rising, setting forth the 
lives of 177 outstanding Negroes rang- 
ing from Crispus Attucks to Booker 
Washington and throughout every 
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field of endeavor. ‘On the intelligence 
and earnestness of such progressive 
giants,” said the author, speaking of 
Booker Washington, ‘‘we must lean 
for the purpose of securing great bless- 
ings to the race. The results of such 
labors as his are the greatest laurels to 
a rising people.’?’ Men of Mark was 
not the first book by an American 
Negro with such a method and theme, 
nor is it likely—in spite of the cur- 
rent substitution of specialization and 
social interpretation for the ency- 
clopedical-biographical method—that 
Mr. Brawley’s Negro Builders and 
Heroes! is the last. 

In 1913 Mr. Brawley published 
A Short History of the American Negro. 
In 1921 he published A Social History 
of the American Negro, an amplifica- 
tion of the Short History. In later edi- 
tions of the Short History (third re- 
vised edition, 1931) he added three 
new chapters on the Negro in the pro- 
fessions, in sports, and in American 
life—based in part upon the Social 
History. The author’s latest publica- 
tion represents, in general, a combina- 
tion of some of this historical material 
with some of the material from his 
more recent writings on the past and 
present-day Negro in literature and 
the arts. The final result is that Negro 
Builders and Heroes achieves an ad- 
vantage over Men of Mark in chrono- 
logical; coherence and scope, while 
retaining the same general method 
and purpose of the earlier work. 

The book covers familiar ground, 
and the reader of Mr. Brawley’s 
former works will be struck by the 
author’s editorial economy. The fol- 
lowing are some examples of passages 
in Negro Builders and Heroes which 
are copied more or less literally from 
the author’s earlier books. From the 
Short History, 1913: the beginning of 
slave traffic (p. 3), the method’ of 
slave traffic (pp. 7-9), Denmark Vesey 
(pp. 43-44), the Freedmen’s Bureau 
(p. 127). From the third edition of the 


1 Brawley, Benjamin, Negro Builders and 
Heroes. Chapel Hill: the University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 315. 





same work: the Negro in medicine 
(pp. 227-228), and in sports (pp. 255— 
257). From Early Negro American 
Writers: Banneker (pp. 25-29), Rich- 
ard Allen and Absalam Jones (pp. 30— 
32), Frederick Douglass (pp. 61-66), 
and Daniel A. Payne (pp. 95-103). 
From the Social History: Nat Turner 
(pp. 44-47), the ‘‘Amistad’”’ (pp. 54- 
59), Sojourner Truth (pp. 76-78). 
Other parts of the book are condensed 
from other materials, notably ‘‘Phillis 
Wheatley” and ‘‘Booker T. Washing- 
ton” from The Negro Genius, and 
“Dunbar” from Dunbar. 

The disadvantage of this method, 
aside from repetition, is the disinclina- 
tion to correct or modify statements 
in the light of new knowledge. Mr. 
Brawley’s appraisal of the work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and Bank, for 
example, is precisely the same in 1937 
as it was in 1913. There are, however 
a few changes of fact. Thus, instead 
of stating that ‘the insurrections of 
slaves in America were very few in 
number,” he now gives a slightly more 
accurate statement: ‘‘In the colonial 
period there were not less than sixteen 
insurrections, and in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century there was 
a series of revolutionary outbreaks.”’ 
He corrects his 1931 estimate of Ne- 
gro physicians as “hardly less than 
7,000 and the dentists nearly 2,000” 
to ‘nearly 6,000 and the dentists 
nearly 2,000.” 

Of more interest are some of the 
changes in phraseology; only two in- 
stances can be given here. Of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, Phillis 
Wheatley’s patroness: ‘‘That lady, by 
the time she was forty, had lost her 
husband and her children, and hence- 
forth was devoted to good work”’ be- 
comes “‘By the time she was forty all 
her children and the Earl had died; 
thenceforth she gave herself wholly to 
the life of the spirit, uniting with the 
Methodists.’’ Concerning Daniel A. 
Payne: “In his longing for righteous- 
ness, his severe judgment of himself, 
and his communion with the infinite, 
Payne was like Francis of Assisi or 
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John Henry Newman” becomes ‘In 
his longing for perfection, his severe 
judgment of himself, and his con- 
trition, he was like John Henry New- 
man.” 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this review to discuss the author’s 
choice of heroes and builders, the sig- 
nificance of the proportion of space 
given each, and the quality of his 
appraisal of them. To do so, one would 
have to establish his own standards of 
what constitutes achievement (in any 
race), for the author presents none, 
aside from honorary awards and the 
like, except the indefinable and all- 
embracing “ideal of public service.” 
Not quite all-embracing, for there are 
two categories of achievement which 
he has thought beneath consideration: 
the field of present-day labor leader- 
ship and the field of jazz and musical 
comedy. The omission of the former 
may be accounted for by Mr. Braw- 
ley’s faith in conciliation, fortitude, 
and “enterprise”; but the omission of 
the latter, the failure even to mention 
W. C. Handy, Duke Ellington, Flor- 
ence Mills and others of that com- 
pany, is inexplicable—unless we are 
to assume that jazz is even lower in 
the moral scale than prize-fighting, 
which is included. 

In general, it may be said of Mr. 
Brawley’s biographical method that 
his preoccupation with the heroic and 
Christian virtues of his men and 
women too often causes him to ignore 
or distort their true character. Thus, 
Dunbar’s indifference or blindness to 
the struggle of the Negro worker is 
transformed into a virtue: ‘Against 
the bullying forces of industrialism he 
resolutely set his face.”’ Again, the 
rugged virility of Colonel Young’s 
character escapes notice in the por- 
trayal of the self-sacrificing and de- 
vout patriot. Occasionally this strain- 
ing after the heroic results in a style 
which is sheer caricature. For ex- 
ample, Daniel Payne “labored with 
so little thought of himself that one 
night he injured his throat.’’ As a con- 
sequence of his interest in astronomy 


Banneker “reversed his habits, study- 
ing the stars at night and sleeping so 
much in the day that the neighbors 
said he was growing lazy. Under his 
new inspiration also he overcame a 
fondness for strong drink.” 

The historical information given in 
several of the chapters is intended to 
add meaning to the lives of the various 
heroes and builders and to round out 
the story of the Negro’s life in Amer- 
ica. The first aim is a valid one. But 
there is an important distinction be- 
tween the life of the Negro in America 
and the lives of outstanding Negroes 
in America—a_ distinction which 
makes it practically impossible to tell 
both stories in one and the same book. 
Mr. Brawley, however, sees no such 
distinction because he is a disciple of 
Carlyle in his conception of history. 
To illustrate, in discussing the pre- 
carious nature of the Negro’s position 
in the post-Reconstruction period, he 
says: ‘‘What was needed was for some 
man of vision to bring the discussion 
to the bar of truth, separate fact from 
falsehood, and give to the American 
people a solid foundation for their 
thinking. The man was ready in the 
person of .. . Du Bois.’”’ Such a point 
of view, in which history is essentially 
a matter of morality and individual 
initiative, partly explains but does not 
excuse the author’s failure to give an 
adequate explanation of such things 
as the cause of the slave insurrections, 
the significance of the colonization 
schemes, the cause of lynching, the 
reason for the Negro’s lack of progress 
in business, and the real réle of the 
Negro in America’s wars. 

The concluding chapter, in which 
the present status of the Negro in 
American life is summed up, echoes 
the main sentiments of an article 
which Mr. Brawley wrote for The 
Champion in October, 1916. It has the 
same title, begins with the same cita- 
tions from the Declaratiou of Inde- 
pendence and Fifteenth Amendment 
as symbols of American democracy, 
and ends with the same words of 
Joseph B. Foraker: ‘They ask no 
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favors because they are Negroes, but 
only justice because they are men.” 
Foraker’s words are dramatic and 
make a strong final sentence, but Mr. 
Brawley’s own words—‘‘the Negro 
people... can only take advantage 
of every opportunity that is offered” 
—are more representative of the 
meaning of his book, and of the tra- 
dition which he follows. 
W. A. Hunton 


Folkways of Race Contact 
in the South! 


A striking feature of contact be- 
tween whites and Negroes is the com- 
plex of social usages, codes and eti- 
quette defining correct behavior for 
the members of the respective groups. 
These externalized expressions of 
white dominance and Negro subordi- 
nation as they developed under slav- 
ery and subsequent to its abolition, 
constitute the theme of this pioneer 
work. The writer derives his data from 
travelers’ accounts, memoirs of whites 
and Negroes, historical studies, stu- 
dent documents, and personal obser- 
vation. The study is limited to the 
South. Professor R. E. Park con- 
tributes another of his keen and vivid 
introductions to this book. 

Professor Doyle describes in detail 
the etiquette of salutation and con- 
versation; the manners characteristic 
of farm and plantation; the ritual of 
correct behavior in the churches; and 
the social usages mandatory in formal 
and public relationships. He describes 
the intimacies as well as the formali- 
ties of race contact. The changes 
affected in etiquette by the Civil War, 
Reconstruction, and subsequent his- 
tory are discussed. The development 
of the bi-racial social order and its 
associated attitudes and institutions 
is outlined. The incorporation of the 
Negro into the system of slavery and 
caste is described. In a final chapter, 
entitled ‘“‘The Negro Gets By,” Pro- 
fessor Doyle indicates some of the 

1 Doyle, Bertram W., The Etiquette of 


Race Relations in the South. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 249. 





present problems of race contact. 
Here he suggests how the Negro gets 
along in a world controlled by whites, 
and how occasionally he even gets 
more than the system ostensibly al- 
lows. Implicit in the presentation is 
the idea that etiquette represents an 
elementary form of control in race 
contacts. This etiquette, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, tends to lessen clashes, 
reconcile differences and mitigate in- 
equalities. 

As this summary indicates Pro- 
fessor Doyle has analyzed some of the 
basic aspects of race contacts. How- 
ever, there are certain features of the 
study which demand, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, critical comment. 

First, the problem discussed re- 
quires both historical and sociological 
research. If the etiquette of race con- 
tact is to be analyzed as a type of 
sociological phenomenon, its historical 
context and sequence should be 
clearly outlined. Professor Doyle fails 
in this task. This failure affects ad- 
versely the sociological analysis. The 
stages and processes of the develop- 
ment of etiquette are not sharply de- 
lineated, while its relation to the 
underlying economic interests and 
social influences is _ indifferently 
sketched. A keener historical sense 
might have reduced the sociological 
formalism which at times afflicts the 
writer’s thinking. 

Second, the author suggests that 
interests and status are prior to eti- 
quette as factors in race contact 
(p. viii). His analysis, however, vio- 
lates this assumption. Thus we are told 
that there is little friction between 
whites and Negroes ‘“‘because there is 
a code of race relations” (p. 142); and 
‘St seems that there are no racial an- 
tagonisms that cannot be overcome 
by scrupulous adherence to etiquette” 
(p. 168). Obviously, the absence of 
friction between whites and Negroes 
is the result of Negro submission to 
white dominance. Etiquette may sym- 
bolize, but it neither produces nor pre- 
serves the racial peace. Racial an- 
tagonisms emerge when the white 
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man’s interests are menaced, his 
status impugned, or his control chal- 
lenged. The breakdown of etiquette 
merely reflects such situations. Its 
restoration is a function of restored 
controls, not of necessity a solution of 
racial conflict. The race problem is 
not one of manners. Etiquette is a 
derivative factor in race contact and 
not a primary force. 

Third, a significant conclusion of 
this study is that the Negro has ac- 
cepted a servile and subordinate rdéle 
with little mental conflict or inward 
dissent. According to Professor Doyle 
the slave was mentally at ease under 
the régime. Even many of the free 
Negroes deemed the etiquette of race 
relations “right and proper’ (p. 96), 
while the modern Negro masses ‘“‘look 
on the white man as chosen to rule 
and on the ballot as a means to that 
end” (p. 139). Furthermore, ‘Voting 
and participation in governmental 
affairs seem not to be in the mores of 
the Negro group” (p. 140). Concern- 
ing the attitude of the slave towards 
himself, the writer might at least have 
examined the facts and meaning of 
slave revolts. Possibly the subservi- 
ence of the free Negro was an out- 
growth of necessity rather than his 
conversion to the system. As for the 
modern Negro masses, it is doubtful 
if Professor Doyle can prove his point. 
True, the Negro accepts subordina- 
tion, but there is no alternative. 
Whites, or more correctly the owning 
classes of whites, possess most of the 
property, control the state, and mo- 
nopolize the use of the police and 
other punitive instruments. They 
represent power in Southern society. 
Such being the case it is rather naive 
for the author to explain the Negro’s 
failure to vote as a function of his 
mores. The interests and attitudes of 
the white man largely determine the 
Negro’s political behavior. This ob- 
vious fact Professor Doyle tends to 
overlook as he indulges in the socio- 
logical pastime of generalizing about 
such abstractions as ‘human nature,” 
the mores and assimilation. It is high 


time that we sociologists descend from 
our ivory towers and actually investi- 
gate the realities which our abstrac- 
tions are alleged to represent. 
WiLu1aM O. BRowN 
Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


What is Race?! 


“Race’’—What is race? Through 
the ages this question has ranked in 
importance with that other ancient 
one: ‘What is truth?” When there 
was greater unity in the human fam- 
ily, less national ambition, less hatred 
of the neighbor, and less fear in the 
world, the question was answered per- 
haps academically, or facetiously, or 
from the standpoints of the various 
arts. Chiefly the ‘“‘doctor,’’ and those 
who pursued mental activity for the 
joy it afforded them, were interested. 
But, to-day, when issues of life and 
death, of proscription or privilege are 
decided on the basis of race, even the 
common man is interested in the 
answer to the question. 

Hence, Jacques Barzun finds a 
world-wide audience for his discussion 
of Race—A Study in Modern Super- 
stition. The sub-title with its implied 
definition challenges immediate in- 
terest and attention. What, then, is 
this 1937 viewpoint of race? What 
justification is there for the view- 
point? 

In his preface, Barzun states that 
“the present volume attempts to be a 
critical history of the Idea of Race in 
recent times. Though based on re- 
search, it is intended for the general 
educated reader, and the particular 
end or object of the book is to show 
how equally ill-founded are the com- 
monplace and the learned views of 
race.” 

Chapter I. Race: Fact or Fiction? 
raises the essential question. To quote 
Barzun: 


Among the words that can be all things to 





1 Barzun, Jacques, Race—A Study in 
Modern Superstition. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1937. Pp. 353. 
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all men, the word Race has a fair claim to 
being the most common, the most ambigu- 
ous, and the most explosive. No one today 
would deny that it is one of the great catch 
words about which ink and blood are every- 
where spilled in reckless quantities. Yet no 
agreement seems to exist about what Race 
means. Race seems to embody a fact as 
simple and obvious as the noonday sun, but 
if that is really so, why the endless wran- 
gling about the idea and the facts of race? 
Why is it that every writer and every man, 
literate or illiterate, differs from every other 
on the questions: What is race? How can it 
be recognized? Who constitute the several 
races? Which are superior? Which nearest 
the ape and which nearest the image of the 
Creator? 

These questions are not the playthings 
of academic minds. Today no argument is 
needed to prove that race and the feelings 
connected with race are one of the powers 
shaping the world.... 

Viewed in the light of its antecedents 
and world-spread, the race-question be- 
comes a much bigger affair than the out- 
burst of palaver and persecution observa- 
ble in present-day Germany. It becomes 
rather a mode of thinking so intertwined 
with the culture of modern Europe as to 
constitute an ingrained superstition. The 
greatest, as well as the weakest, minds of 
the last century and a half have yielded to 
its fascination. Other outstanding forces of 
the epoch—Romanticism, Nationalism, 
Political Democracy, Science, and Im- 
perialism—have reinforced the power of 
race-thinking in popular as well as educated 
opinion. It adorns or defaces, as one chooses 
every type of mental activity—history, art, 
politics, science, and social reform. 

These essays will therefore consider 
racialism as a European phenomenon, with 
a special emphasis on the course of race— 
doctrines in modern France. 


With this explanation and intro- 
duction, Barzun launches into his 
study of race-thinking as exhibited in 
the last 150 years by anthropologists, 
ethnologists, historians, publicists 
and by all those who subscribe to the 
truth of either of the following prop- 
ositions: 


1. That mankind is divided into 
natural types on the basis of cer- 
tain recognizable physical fea- 
tures, transmitted by the process 
of generation and leading to dis- 
tinctions among “pure” and 
“‘mixed’’ races. 

2. That mental and moral behavior 
can be referred to the physical 
structure of the individual and 
that knowledge of the structure 
or of the racial label which de- 
notes it, provides a satisfactory 
account of the behavior. 

3. That ideas, capacity, art, morals, 
and personality are the products 
of social groupings variously 
termed race, nation, class, family, 
without further defining of the 
group intended, or inquiry into 
the particular relation between 
the group and the product under 
discussion. 


Ten chapters (supplemented by an 
appendix and bibliographical notes) 
are given over to establishing the idea 
that “race-thinking is not a fanatical 
trait of system-makers but a form of 
erroneous thinking that can _ be 
charged with a dozen ulterior mo- 
tives... .’’ The reader is subjected to 
an array of facts covering the contri- 
butions to race beliefs made by the 
Nordic Myth; the climate-theory of 
racial differences; the anthropological 
notions of species, variety, and hered- 
ity; the history of linguistics; and the 
forces of Nationalism, Evolution, 
Sociology, Imperialism, and Milita- 
rism. At the end of this presentation, 
the author, himself, states pointed 
questions which he feels the reader 
might very well raise, to wit: 


Has there not been throughout a confusion 
between race-beliefs and merely national 
pride? Have not the fanatics of race been 
indiscriminately lumped with writers only 
occasionally guilty of using race-epithets? 
Can one reject theories of Nordic superior- 
ity without being forced to consider 
Negroes and white men as belonging to the 
same race? Since the contributions of many 
erring minds do not in themselves preclude 
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the possibility that one system is truth, is 
it legitimate to deny absolutely the exist- 
ence of race? Even granting that fixed 
races cannot be found, are there not genu- 
ine divisions of mankind into broad groups, 
proved to be fact by the work of reputable 
modern scientists? Does not indeed the 
common aspect of national differences re- 
veal tangible distinctions that have an 
environmental basis and a cultural signifi- 
cance? Lastly, does not the mere fact of 
racial belief create the very distinctions 
spoken of by the racialists? In other words 
can an intellectual process get rid of the 
social, economic, and cultural facts behind 
the emotions of race? 


Acknowledging the validity of these 
questions, the author answers them in 
his last chapter (1) negatively—by 
summarizing the twelve major ob- 
jectives to race; (2) positively— 
through a discussion of the question 
of national differences; and finally (3), 
through stating the views of modern 
anthropology and _ genetics about 
physical differences. 

The conclusion to which his facts 
point? Race thinking is a superstition 
(‘a belief, an act, or a practice... 
regarded as irrational, idle or injuri- 
ous”). Barzun believes that he has 
substantiated his hypothesis, that he 
has given the reader ample basis for 
seeing the inherent vice of the think- 
ing behind Race,” and for agreeing 
with him that the error is essentially 
vulgar “‘not only because it thrives 
and is abroad among the people, often 
unaware of itself, but always charged 
with hatred and hypocrisy; (but also 
because) it denies individual diversity, 
scouts the complexity of cause and 
effect, scorns the intellect, and ulti- 
mately bars Mind from the universe 
of created things.” 

Here, then, is a review and dis- 
cussion of this age-old question that 
few reasonable readers will wish to 
ignore. The interest and attention 
challenged in the first chapter is sus- 
tained to the appendix and biblio- 
graphical notes. The machinery of re- 
search does not discourage the lay- 


reader. Altogether—a readable book, 
for the “general educated reader,” 
which once started must be finished, 
and once finished must be thought 
about, and perhaps, re-read. 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


Division and Reunion! 


The War for Southern Independ- 
ence was a clash between two eco- 
nomic and social systems of thought 
and life, which had been at variance 
with one another for decades. A 
division in thought had begun in the 
minds of Southern statesmen who had 
become increasingly conscious with 
the passing years that the South was 
a minority in spite of the assertive 
character of its representatives in 
Congress and its participation in the 
world’s trade in cotton. The gulf be- 
tween the two sections, the industrial 
North and the agrarian South, 
widened with the disruption of the 
sectional truce of 1850. During the 
following ten years the social attitudes 
based upon divergent economic sys- 
tems accelerated the drift toward dis- 
union. The so-called violation of 
Southern rights gave the South its 
casus belli and in 1861 the division was 
no longer a state of mind but an open 
break. After four years of war, the 
two bitter foes were reconciled, the 
two social systems were harmonized, 
and they began to draw a new pattern 
of nationalism, beginning with amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Just as 
division came slowly and impercep- 
tibly, reunion traveled the same pain- 
ful road. 

In describing this period of Ameri- 
can history, Professor J. G. Randall 
of the University of Illinois has writ- 
ten the most comprehensive single 
volume treatment of the subject that 
we have had up to the present time. 
Monographs, biographies and special 
articles have treated phases of this 
subject and given new interpretations 
to them. Professor Randall under- 

1 Randall, J. G., The Civil War and Re- 


construction. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1937. Pp. 959. 
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takes to summarize these contribu- 
tions and points of view in a one- 
volume text. In so doing, he states 
that he has adopted no formula of 
determinism, and he insists that he 
had not committed himself ‘‘to any 
hypothesis.”’ In spite of this declara- 
tion, there are indications that by 
neglect and implication the author has 
not rid himself of a type of assumption 
in reference to race. Withal, the 
author joins the new school of histori- 
cal writers who strive in spite of the 
consciousness of the biases of their 
readers to free themselves of sectional 
and racial bias. 

The background is laid for the 
treatment of the War by a discussion 
of its fundamental causes, slavery and 
sectionalism, which are presented in 
the first three chapters. This proce- 
dure is warranted by the subject itself 
for the sectional controversy over 
slavery had been deeply rooted in the 
economic development of the nation 
since the colonial period. The third 
chapter, ““The Yankee World,” de- 
scribes the foundations of the eco- 
nomic development which was to 
emerge from the War and place its 
stamp upon the nation from the period 
of reconciliation of North and South 
to the present. 

While treating this subject, the 
author refers to the subject of race. In 
one place he states “in contrast to 
other races, the Negro adapted him- 
self to bondage with a minimum of 
resistance, doing cheerfully the man- 
ual work of the South and loyally 
serving those who held him in chains.”’ 
This is a traditional statement about 
Negro life in the United States, and 
the worst part about it is that it is 
entirely unsupported by the facts of 
history. All races have been enslaved 
at some period in their histories, 
Greeks, Romans, other Europeans 
and even the proud Anglo-Saxons, 
and they too have “adapted” them- 
selves to slavery. There is not a single 
case in history in which an enslaved 
race has of itself thrown off the owner- 
ship of another dominant race or in 


which the owners have given freedom 
to slaves, whether black or white, 
because they would not or did not 
“adapt”? themselves to slavery. The 
Haitian Revolution under Touissaint 
L’Ouverture is a classic and unique 
example of a slave revolt for freedom 
which ultimately ended successfully. 
But there were attendant circum- 
stances through the activity of ex- 
ternal nations which aided the internal 
success. Then, too, Professor Randall 
overlooks the long series of slave in- 
surrections, of which there were 
hundreds in all parts of the slave 
régime. He neglects to consider fully 
the laws passed to keep the Negro 
enslaved and to prevent him from 
making an effort towards freedom. 
Instead, it seems to please him to 
make the Negro into a different race 
from others rather than a human 
being who is motivated by the same 
yearnings for freedom as other hu- 
mans. The accounts of wars in Africa, 
insurrections in the United States, 
the fears of whites concerning the pos- 
sibility of slave revolts, all and more, 
disprove the facile assertion of the 
author. As if to offset such a state- 
ment, he mentions the Gabriel, Vesey 
and Turner insurrections and then 
adds, after stating that the masses of 
Negroes were suppressed and ignorant 
that “in the higher fields of effort a 
few notable Negroes showed real 
achievement in things of the mind.” 
He also refers to Frederick Douglass 
as “the illustrious Negro leader”? who 
“earnestly besought (John) Brown to 
desist from his criminal enterprise.” 
In another place Douglass is referred 
to as “the most distinguished Negro 
of his generation.” 

Professor Randall devotes a chapter 
to “Slavery and the War” and an- 
other to ‘Lincoln and Emancipation.” 
He states that “the emancipation 
proclamation did not embody Lin- 
coln’s main policy towards slavery: 
his fundamental and permanent solu- 
tion was rather in terms of compen- 
sated emancipation, a very different 
matter.’’ He shows also that Lincoln 
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had considered Negro colonization. 
He fails to show definitely that eman- 
cipation and colonization were linked 
together in Lincoln’s plan for the 
Negro population. 

The accounts of Secession and the 
Campaigns of the War are treated in 
excellent manner by Professor Ran- 
dall. He has made extensive use of the 
source materials and writes compe- 
tently of the major facts and deals 
equitably with the problems in the 
field. He attributes the Confederate 
collapse to Grant’s campaign in which 
he ‘‘plunged ruthlessly ahead in Vir- 
ginia losing an enormous number of 
men, but wearing out the Con- 
federates by sheer attrition.”’ He fails 
to give sufficient place to Confederate 
morale, and to the effects of Con- 
federate political dissension, states’ 
rights and central government quar- 
rels, the break-down of society, the 
desertions and the Union sentiment 
which are actively present as con- 
tributing factors in the collapse. He 
mentions these but he does not show 
their significant relations to the Con- 
federate defeat in the campaigns of 
1864-1865. For him and many other 
historians, the collapse of the Con- 
federacy was mainly a military event. 
In this respect, he commits a serious 
historical error, for it was an internal 
collapse first of all. 

The Reconstruction period is de- 
scribed in only eight chapters covering 
190 pages, while the Civil War and its 
antecedents are described in thirty 
chapters covering 688 pages. It is evi- 
dent that the author regards the latter 
as the more important of the two sub- 
jects. The treatment of the Recon- 
struction is the traditional one in 
several respects. The ‘Negro Codes”’ 
were regarded by the author as “a 
social and economic necessity,” for 
“slavery had been abolished but the 
Negro remained.” Then as if making 
excuses for these laws, the author 
states that they were not “framed or 
enforced in any spirit of oppression.” 
However, a study of the Black Codes 
themselves shows that many of them 





were enforced in order to subjugate, 
suppress and keep the Negro in his 
place. The author’s defense of this 
situation as it affected Negro life does 
not appear to be valid. Nevertheless, 
such a defense will please the de- 
fenders of the Lost Cause. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau, the Civil Rights Act, 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments were the Radical answers to 
these codes. The desire to increase the 
Republican votes and its Congres- 
sional representation and the exten- 
sion of Northern capital and big 
business control were motives which 
were also basic factors in Northern 
reaction. The author insists that the 
extension of the suffrage to Negroes 
was intended to continue Republican 
ascendency in the South. The idealism 
of Stevens and Sumner is regarded as 
political claptrap and propaganda. 
This is difficult of acceptance by those 
who know the biographies of these 
men. However, unlike previous his- 
torians of this period, Professor 
Randall states emphatically that ‘‘an- 
other unfair conclusion is to attribute 
the excesses of the carpetbag period to 
the Negro.” He regards the results 
which occurred under carpetbag rule 
as “not the fault of the Negro but of 
the whites who exploited him.” 

The education of the Negro is 
mentioned in two places in the book. 
One, in which reference is made to 
masters who taught their slaves to 
read; a second, in which the efforts of 
Negroes and their friends to establish 
schools in Northern states are briefly 
described. This section summarizes 
several facts from Woodson’s Educa- 
tion of the Negro Prior to 1861. The 
contribution of the Reconstruction 
legislatures, with their large Negro 
membership, to the establishment of 
public education in the South is 
neglected. 

In spite of its shortcomings, this 
volume indicates the beginnings of 
new attitudes by historians towards 
this period. The quotations, footnotes 
and bibliographical citations from 
Negro historians and _litterateurs, 
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among whom are C. G. Woodson, 
A. A. Taylor, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
L. D. Turner and others, show that 
there are advantages for the Negro in 
telling his own story. His citation to 
Woodson’s The Negro in Our History, 
although it is a good general text 
survey, displays a tendency towards 
secondary dependency in matters re- 
lated to the Negro in these periods. In 
addition, he cites Du Bois’ first essay 
on “Reconstruction” published in 
1910 but not his Black Reconstruction 
of 1935, which is the more complete 
and more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion. Its omission from the bibliog- 
raphy shows further its incomplete- 
ness in respect to the subject of the 
Negro. When a Negro author writes 
the history of his racial group, he 
appears from one point of view to be a 
chauvinist and a racial introvert, but 
the publication of historical works 
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based upon his research and writing 
shows that there may be a compre- 
hensive use of apparently narrow 
racial studies. Professor Randall has 
not gone all the way but he makes a 
beginning in the acceptance of views 
presented by these historians. Just as 
the nation divided and reunited as a 
result of the War for Southern In- 
dependence, the division in the writing 
of history by Negro and white his- 
torians, who attack their problems on 
obviously separate fronts, may lead 
to a reunion of the facts and the inter- 
pretations and the approach to a more 
exact historical truth so far as the 
nation as a whole is concerned. This 
volume marks a step toward a syn- 
thesis of these efforts. 


CHARLES H. WESLEY 
Department of History 
Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance 1n Negro Education 


Section A: Progress in State and Nation 
WALTER G. DANIEL 


Committee Reports 


HE NATIONAL COORDINATING COM- 

MITTEE for Equitable Distribution 
of Federal Aid to Education pre- 
sented, upon invitation, to the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation recommendations regarding 
“Federal relationships to state and 
local conduct of education.” The 
Committee is composed of the duly 
authorized representatives of 27 na- 
tional organizations having local 
branches in the forty-eight states, and 
4 local organizations of the District 
of Columbia, all of which have a 
combined membership of more than 
3,000,000 American citizens of all 
races and creeds. The Committee was 
formed at the time the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bil] providing Federal 
subsidy for education in the states 
was being considered in the Seventy- 
fifth Congress.'! Due to efforts of this 
committee, the original bill was re- 
vised to guarantee a more equitable 
distribution of funds, which was very 
essential to the welfare of the Negro. 
The bill did not reach the voting stage 
last session; but will undoubtedly be 
acted upon with the reconvening of 
Congress. It is very pertinent, there- 
fore, that the Committee utilized the 
opportunity to express pointedly its 
position and to urge just legislation. 
The following sections are taken from 
the report: 


Practices in the Administration of Federal 
Funds in States Maintaining 
Separate Schools 


The history of the administration of 
Federal funds in those states maintaining 


1 Clear statements of the provisions and 
adequacy or inadequacy of the bill were 
presented in the JouRNAL or Necro Epvu- 
CATION, 6: 1-6, 129-33. 





separate schools for white and Negro chil- 
dren shows that in general Negroes have 
never received their fair share of any Fed- 
eral fund which did not include safeguards 
guaranteeing equitable distribution and 
expenditure. The following examples serve 
to illustrate the point: 

Typical Disparity. Separate land-grant 
colleges are maintained for the white and 
Negro populations of 17 states. Out of 
$16,846,274 received from the Federa! 
Government by these land-grant colleges 
in 1935-1936, to be administered for vari- 
ous educational purposes, Negroes, who 
constituted 23 per cent of the population, 
received only 9 per cent of these funds. 
Thus, Negroes received only 42.5 per cent 
of their fair share of these funds. 

Increasing Disparity. Not only is it true 
that Negroes do not get their fair share of 
Federal funds, but in general the facts 
reveal that such discrimination is increasing 
rather than decreasing. For example, the 16 
states which maintain separate schools and 
which participated in the extension pro- 
gram received from the Federal Govern- 
ment $2,964,200 in 1924-25 and $8,730,402 
in 1935-1936 for agricultural and home 
economics extension work in these states. 
Although Negroes constituted 24 per cent 
of the rural population in these states, yet, 
while they had expended upon them only 
14.6 per cent of these funds in 1924-25, only 
8.5 per cent of these funds were expended 
upon them in 1935-36. Thus, not only did 
Negroes fail to receive their fair share in 
1924-25—twelve years ago, but what is 
more important, they received just a little 
more than half as much, proportionately, 
in 1935-36 as they received in 1924-25. 
Attention has already been called to the 
fact that discrimination in the expenditure 
of state and local funds has increased from 
48 per cent to 252 per cent in the past 30 
years. The above facts indicate that dis- 
crimination in expenditure of Federal funds 
is following the same trend. 
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Safeguards Give Approximate Equity. 
Negroes have received their fair share only 
of those ‘‘permanent”’ Federal funds which 
included legislative safeguards guarantee- 
ing their equitable expenditure. The only 
“nermanent”’ funds from which Negroes 
have received their equitable share are 
those expended under the Morrill Act of 
1890 (and Nelson Amendment 1907) and 
Section 22 of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 
1935. (In 1935-36, Negroes constituted 23 
per cent of the population and received 
27 per cent of these funds.) The legislation 
providing for these funds requires that 
Federal officials see that an equitable divi- 
sion and expenditure of the funds are made. 
In addition, Negroes have a large share in 
the administration of the funds. 

Failure to Publish Reports. Published re- 
ports of the U.S. Office of Education have 
never included a statement of distribution, 
by race, of the expenditures and services 
made available under either the Federal 
program of vocational education in schools 
of less than college grade (Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, together with its supplements), 
or under the Federal program of vocationai 
rehabilitation (Civilian Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act, 1920, together with sub- 
sequent amendments). While the facts can 
be and have been obtained by special in- 
vestigations, the general public is not in- 
formed. This lack of publicity has been a 
factor contributing to the present discrimi- 
nation in the use of Federal funds and 
should be corrected immediately. 


Recommendations 


In view of the increasing disparity in the 
distribution and expenditure of Federal 
funds in those states which legally main- 
tain separate schools for white and Negro 
pupils, and in view of the fact that unless 
present legislation is amended so as to in- 
clude specific safeguards guaranteeing 
equitable distribution and expenditure of 
Federal funds in these areas this practice 
will continue, the National Coordinating 
Committee very respectfully urges that the 
Advisory Committee on Education adopt 
and incorporate the following recommenda- 
tions as a part of its report: 

I. It is recommended that all existing 
Federal education legislation be so amended 


as to require, in the case of any state which 
legally maintains separate schools for the 
white and Negro races, that such Federal 
funds as are provided by this legislation be 
spent on the education of Negroes in a pro- 
portion not less than that the Negroes bear 
to the total population of such state. 

II. It is recommended that where the 
appropriation of Federal funds to any state 
is based upon the condition of a contribu- 
tion from the State, that all present Federal 
education legislation be so amended as to 
require, in the case of any state which 
legally maintains separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils, that the state as a condi- 
tion for receiving aid must spend on the 
education of Negroes from its contribution 
a proportion not less than that the Negroes 
bear to the total population of such state. 

III. It is reeommended that all present 
Federal education legislation be so amended 
as to require all Federal agencies responsi- 
ble for the administration of Federal educa- 
tion funds to compile and publish annually 
a report of the distribution and expenditure 
of each Federal fund for the United States 
as a whole, showing separate data for each 
state and showing separate data for each 
racial group in each state that legally main- 
tains separate schools for various racial 
groups. 

IV. It is reeommended that all Federal 
education legislation be so amended as to 
require that the administrative head of 
each Federal agency responsible for the 
administration of Federal education funds 
shall determine annually whether, among 
other conditions, the conditions specified 
in the first and second recommendations set 
forth above have been met. If he shall find 
that any of these conditions has not been 
met by any state, he shall give notice of 
such facts to the chief educational author- 
ity and chief executive of such state. If, 
after being so notified, a state does not 
comply with all conditions of the Federal 
fund in the next fiscal year, the Federal 
administrative head shall not certify any 
further apportionment of the particular 
fund to such state until it has complied 
with the specific conditions of the fund. 

V. It is recommended that all the princi- 
ples and policies set forth in the foregoing 
recommendations relative to amendment of 
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present Federal educational legislation be 
incorporated in future Federal education 
legislation. 


EACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 

University has released mimeo- 
graphed copies of a report of a class 
committee in Education 246D, a spe- 
cial course on the problems of the edu- 
cation of the Negro. Since it is re- 
ported that 261 Negro students were 
enrolled in Teachers College in 1936-— 
37, the recommendations of the report 
are of some real importance and hu- 
man interest. One Negro child is now 
enrolled in the Lincoln (Laboratory) 
School. The report entitled “Some 
things Teachers College should do to 
promote more wholesome attitudes 
and better relations toward Negroes”’ 
is as follows: 


When advocating what Teachers College 
should do to bring about better race rela- 
tions, the committee is not unmindful of the 
fact that the extent to which an institution 
can carry out any program which cuts 
across traditional lines is affected in some 
degree by the general attitudes of those 
who support the institution as well as those 
who have direct responsibility for adminis- 
tering it. The degree of liberalism of such a 
program will be verv largely in direct pro- 
portion to the liberal views held by the 
donors, the trustees and the administrative 
officers of the institution. To point out what 
Teachers College should do, therefore, pre- 
supposes, or at least the committee hopes, 
that the majority of those in the three 
groups listed above are open minded or 
liberal enough to approve the program. 
Otherwise, our first step must be to convert 
this group. 

It is an accepted fact that no other in- 
stitution for the training of teachers, re- 
search workers, and administrators for 
schools and colleges has equaled Teachers 
College in the tremendous influence it has 
exerted upon educational theory and prac- 
tice throughout the world. In every state in 
the Union, and in practically every country 
of the world, some trace of this influence is 
evident. The standards set by Teachers 
College in almost every field serve as a pat- 
tern for many other institutions. It is very 





necessary, therefore, that persons who come 
here for advanced training witness the best 
examples, not only in the professionalized 
fields, but also in the fields of practical liv- 
ing and interracial relationships. The com- 
mittee feels that many of the unfavorable 
attitudes and antipathies which races hold 
against each other, and especially those 
existing between whites and Negroes, are 
due to lack of correct knowledge and proper 
understanding. In view of the excellent 
work it has done at home and abroad, it is 
rather unfortunate that Teachers College 
permits some of its divisions to show race 
discrimination, e.g., the Horace Mann 
School, the Lincoln School, and the wo- 
men’s dormitory divisions. 

We are aware of the progressive steps 
that have been taken, such as those by the 
Department of Rural Education, the organ- 
ization of a Negro Education Club, the 
offering of courses dealing with the Educa- 
tion of Negroes in the United States, and 
the conducting of lectures on Negro Educa- 
tion and Race Relations. These movements 
are doing some good, but their spheres of 
influence are too limited. 


Specific Recommendations 


The committee is listing below some of 
the policies Teachers College might adopt 
to promote the development of more whole- 
some attitudes toward its Negro students 
as well as a more serious consideration of 
the Negroes’ problems as a minority group 
in American society. 

1. When engaging persons to fill promi- 
nent, permanent positions on its staff, 
Teachers College should try so far as possi- 
ble to employ individuals who, in addition 
to being specialists in their respective fields, 
have a liberal, democratic attitude toward 
Negroes and other minority groups. 

2. Professors and instructors should re- 
frain from making statements in their 
classes, or allowing students to make re- 
ports, which tend to reflect discredit upon 
Negroes and other minority groups or to 
create prejudice against them. 

3. The College might well employ a few 
intelligent, thoughtful, alert Negroes in 
some position of responsibility in the insti- 
tution that will bring a large part of the 
faculty and students into frequent contact 
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with them—as classroom instructors, work- 
ers in the officer of the Secretary or Regis- 
trar, ete. 

4. An interracial student committee 
should be appointed at the beginning of 
each year to discover any special talent 
among the Negro registrants in Teachers 
College and have them included on public 
programs in the college. 

5. The College should bring in during 
the term, intelligent, thoughtful, well-in- 
formed, capable Negro speakers to address 
class groups or chapel assemblies. 

6. Officers of the various clubs might be 
advised to extend invitations to Negro stu- 
dents to become active members of the 
clubs in the institution. 

7. Units on the education of Negroes 
should be included in courses in adminis- 
tration, teacher training, elementary educa- 
tion, and by all means in 200F—Educa- 
tional Foundations. This is now done in 
rural education. 

8. Graduates who go out to teach should 
be encouraged to put suggestions 2, 4, 5 
and 7 into effect in their respective schools 
in so far as possible. 

9. The Division of Field Studies should 
make more thorough surveys and liberal 
recommendations for Negro schools when- 
ever studies involving Negro population 
are undertaken. 

10. Teachers College should most cer- 
tainly take a united and definite stand on 
Federal support for public education in 
order to wipe out inequalities for all Ameri- 
cans, with special attention to the needs of 
Negro schools. 

11. It should also take a much greater 
interest in the social and living conditions 
of Negro students, as well as in their health 
and economic welfare. This can be done 
only through efficient advisement. 

12. Horace Mann and Lincoln schools 
should be opened, in our judgment, to all 
children who meet the entrance require- 
ments without regard to race or creed. 

13. Greater care should be exercised in 
the selection of social directors for women’s 
dormitories in order to have persons who 
are unbiased and show no prejudice toward 
Negroes or any other minority group. 

The Committee recommends further— 

1. That Negro students of Teachers 


College do their share to meet the white 
group half way; to be tolerant and patient 
and to avoid growing narrow and bitter, 
even toward those who do not try to under- 
stand them. 

2. That an interested faculty committee 
be appointed by the Dean to serve as 
counsellors for Negro students. In view of 
desirable qualifications for such committee 
service we recommend Professor Mabel 
Carney as chairman of this committee with 
members chosen to represent the various 
departments in which most Negroes are 
enrolled. 


HE COMMITTEE ON THE COOPERA- 

TIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STANDARDS has included three Negro 
schools in its survey. Douglass Senior- 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Hillside Park High School, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, and Crockett 
Colored High School, Crockett, Texas, 
are in a group of two hundred schools 
of the country which “will be care- 
fully classified on a wide variety of 
significant measures and used as a 
basis for the revision of criteria and 
for the development of scales for the 
evaluation of secondary schools in 
general.”” The committee which is 
composed of representatives of the six 
regional associations will issue a tenta- 
tive report early in the year, and plans 
to publish a revised completed study 
later. 


Courses for Teacher Librarians? 


ProGrRaM OF SuMMER COURSES FOR 

TEACHER LIBRARIANS, Offered in 1936, 
1937, and 1938, has been sponsored by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and 
financed by a grant from the General 
Education Board. They are given at four 
units: Atlanta University, Fisk University, 
Hampton Institute, and Prairie View 
State College, Texas. 

The selection of a $1,500 booklist for a 
high school library was made in advance 
and, if necessary, the books purchased for 
use of the students. At a meeting of the 

2 Contributed by Miss Florence R. 


Curtis, Director, Hampton Institute Li- 
brary School. 
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state school library supervisors and the 
instructors who gave the courses at the 
four units, the curriculum was outlined. 
The whole project was under the general 
direction of the Director of the Hampton 
Institute Library School, who has visited 
each unit during the last two summers. 

It was planned that the curriculum 
would be completed in two summer sessions 
of six weeks each, a group of twenty-five 
beginning the courses in the summer of 
1936 and completing them in 1937, another 
group of twenty-five beginning in 1937 and 
completing the work in 1938. By the end of 
the summer of 1938, approximately two 
hundred teachers under appointment as 
librarians will have completed the work. 
The courses are of the ‘‘short course’ type 
and carry no library school credit, but may 
count toward a bachelor’s degree or a teach- 
er’s certificate. 

Students enrolled in the courses are ap- 
pointed by the state agents for Negro 
education, on a quota basis determined by 
the instructors and the state supervisors of 
school libraries. Their tuition is provided 
by the grant and they receive a small travel 
allowance. It is hoped that these teacher- 
librarians will provide library service for 
smaller high schools, not yet able to employ 
a full-time librarian with professional train- 
ing. 


Post-Graduate Course for 
Negro Physicians* 

HE CoLLEGE OF MeEpIcINE or HowaArD 

UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
Health Department of the District of 
Columbia and the Freedmen’s Hospital, 
offers a Post-graduate Course in Venereal 
Disease Control. This course aims to give 
to a number of select Negro physicians 
special training in the prevention, control, 
diagnosis and treatment of venereal dis- 
eases with a view to preparing them for 
greater service to their country in the na- 
tion-wide program of venereal disease con- 
trol. 

The course is open only to those physi- 
cians as are officially referred to it by the 


8 Contributed by Dean Numa P. G. 
Adams, Howard University School of 
Medicine. 





the state health officers. Registration for 
each session of three months is limited to 
fifteen physicians. Only those physicians 
who are graduates of approved medical 
schools and who shall have served at least 
one year of interneship in an approved 
hospital will be accepted for registration. 
Instruction dates for the first session were 
September 1 to November 30, 1937, and 
for the second session, December 1, 1937 
through February 28, 1938. 


Negro School Inspector 
in Missouri 


HE STATE OF Missouri DeEpart- 

MENT OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS an- 
nounced the appointment of Roland 
L. Wiggins as Negro Inspector of 
Negro Schools in Missouri, effective 
August 1937. ‘The Inspector of Ne- 
gro schools is appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Schools and is re- 
quired to inspect all Negro schools 
under the direction of the State Super- 
intendent.”’ The possible duties listed 
for the position are to ‘‘(1) confer and 
advise concerning school laws with 
teachers and patrons, (2) visit and in- 
spect schools, (3) attend and assist in 
meetings of teachers, directors, or 
patrons, and (4) in every way elevate 
the standard and efficiency of the in- 
struction given in the public schools 
of the State.”” Mr. Wiggins is a gradu- 
ate of Hampton Institute, Wilber- 
force University, and Northwestern 
University, has done graduate work 
at Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versities, and has eight years of ex- 
perience in the public schools of 
Missouri. He is the seventh incum- 
bent of this position created by legis- 
lative enactment of 1921. 


Educational Celebrations 


eve CHEYNEY TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS, PENNSYLVANIA, 
celebrated one hundred years of serv- 
ice in 1937. The high point of special 
interest was the three-day celebration, 
October 14-16. On Friday and Satur- 
day there were discussions focusing 
attention on the education of the Ne- 
gro in the North and the enduring 
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contribution which the Society of 
Friends has made to the education of 
the Negro, the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the nation. The school began in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
Friends as the Institute for Colored 
Youth in 1837, reorganized and 
moved to Cheyney in 1902, was 
granted the status of a state normal 
school in 1920, and given degree 
granting privileges in 1932. Plans for 
an enhanced physical plant and larger 
educational service have been pro- 
jected. The centennial discussions in 
October revealed an awareness of the 
problems of Negro education and the 
possibilities for the future on the part 
of many educators and citizens. 

MorGaNn COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND, dedicated on October 16 
the new stadium and athletic field 
constructed from W.P.A. funds. Mr. 
Aubrey Williams, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, made the principal address in 
which he formally presented the 
stadium to the college. On November 
19, Dr. Dwight Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was inaugurated as the sixth 
president of the institution and the 
first Negro to hold the office. 

THE TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE celebrated 
a silver jubilee November 24—28, 1937 
at Nashville. A pageant, programs of 
greetings, and the dedication of a 
new athletic field were important 
features. 

THe Unirep States OFFICE OF 
EpucaTion sponsored its eighth an- 
nual program on the education of 
Negroes Wednesday November 10, 
1937 over a nation-wide network of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
as a part of American Education 
Week. The program included an ad- 
dress by Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion Education of the United States 
Office of Education, music by stu- 
dents of Howard University, a brief 
talk by President M. F. Whittaker of 
the Conference of Presidents of Ne- 
gro Land Grant Colleges, and remarks 
by the master of ceremonies, Dr. Am- 


brose Caliver, Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, United States Of- 
fice of Education. The emphasis laid 
on vocational education was a fitting 
climax to the National Survey of 
Vocational Education and Guidance 
sponsored by the Office of Education. 
The results of the survey are to be 
published within a few months. 


New Organizations and 
Publications 


HE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR 

Nearo ReEcorDs AND RESEARCH 
was formed early in 1937 for the pur- 
pose of collecting, recording, and dis- 
tributing pictorial and biographical 
information about outstanding Ne- 
groes in industry, the arts, engineer- 
ing, aviation, literature, national poli- 
tics, and social movements. The first 
project was the publication of a por- 
trait series with brief biographies of 
eight outstanding Negroes of today; 
namely, Marian Anderson, Richmond 
Barthe, Arna Bontemps, E. Simms 
Campbell, Langston Hughes, Zora 
Hurston, William Still, and Monroe 
Work. The portraits are four by five 
and one-half halftones on good grade 
paper. The group plans to prepare 
similar sets in the near future; to pre- 
sent in concert talented individuals 
not yet known; to prepare files for 
research and maintain a repository 
for books and records. The active 
membership is composed of twenty 
persons who take responsibility for 
various phases of activity, such as 
education, research, foreign affairs. 
There are fifty-eight associate mem- 
bers who pay one dollar annually and 
are entitled to receive all publications 
as well as the annual report published 
in the year. The main officers are 
Louise B. Yergan, President; Henry B. 
Jones, Vice President; Dorothy E. 
Warrick, Secretary; and Walter War- 
ing, Treasurer. 

THe West Vireinia State CoL- 
LEGE RESEARCH CoUNCIL was formed 
in the autumn of last year by nine 
faculty members as a semi-recrea- 
tional organization which intends to 
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encourage and foster serious research 
among the teachers. For this year, 
Harry W. Greene is Chairman, and 
Hillery C. Thorne is Executive Sec- 
retary. 

THe Nationat Epucation Ovt- 
LOOK AMONG NxEGROEs has been pub- 
lished monthly since September 1937. 
Before the publication of the second 
issue, the circulation figure had 
reached 1,200. “The magazine will 
serve as a medium of expression for 
those who have ideas and suggestions 
for the solution of educational prob- 
lems, and as a permanent record of 
the progress of education among Ne- 
groes.”’ The departments are varied, 
the general character popular, and the 
appeal universal. The convenient 
pocket size, numerous clear illustra- 
tions, brief articles, and breadth of 
interests represented by the contribu- 
tors and supporters point to the ex- 
istence of a helpful, practical serial. 

Tue Necro History BULLETIN is 
the latest publication sponsored by 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, with Carter 
G. Woodson as Managing Editor, 
assisted by a competent staff of ten 
historians, educators, writers, and 
artists. It is designed to promote the 
study of the Negro among children 
by supplying material of an interest- 
ing nature, written in simple language 
and accompanied by illustrations. 
Stress is laid on biographical matter. 
The publication began in October and 
will run for nine months, omitting 
July, August, and September. The 
subscription fee is one dollar per year 
or twelve cents per copy for a paper 
of eight pages. The issue for February 
will contain sixteen pages and replace 
the Negro History Week Pamphlet. 


Conferences 


HE NationaAL NEGRO CONGRESS 
held its second meeting in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. October 15-17, 1937.4 


‘ These dates correct the originally an- 
nounced dates of May 20-23, 1937 men- 
tioned in these columns in the October 
issue. 


There were discussion groups on the 
problems of war and fascism, housing, 
unemployment, youth, church, edu- 
cation, trade unions, health, civil 
liberties, women, farm life, fraternal 
orders. The organization of the Con- 
gress was more comprehensive than 
the first one held in Chicago. One 
program was dedicated to John Brown 
and another to Richard Allen. These 
historical characters were featured in 
issues of the National Negro Congress 
News distributed in preparation for 
the meeting. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
or Necro Lire AND History held its 
twenty-second annual meeting Octo- 
ber 31—-November 3 in Washington, 
D.C. An innovation at this year’s 
meeting was the holding of two break- 
fast sessions. On November first, the 
problems of the writer were discussed 
by scholars, writers, and readers; and, 
on November second, the problems of 
editing scientific magazines of Ne- 
groes were discussed with the partici- 
pation of the editors of the Journal of 
Negro History, The National Educa- 
tional Outlook Among Negroes, and the 
JOURNAL OF Necro EpvucaTION. 

A REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ELE- 
MENTARY ScHOOL PROBLEMS was 
sponsored by Miner Teachers Col- 
lege Saturday, October 23, 1937, 
using as theme ‘Meeting the Needs 
of the Elementary School Child in the 
Changing Social Order.’’ There were 
some 600 delegates representing Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
the District of Columbia. A Regional 
Conference for Junior High School 
Teachers and Officers is announced 
for March 26, 1938. The first of such 
conferences was held December 5, 


1936. 


7 CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS 
or Necro LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
met at Howard University November 
15-17, 1937. The major themes dis- 
cussed were “Revised curricula of the 
land-grant Colleges to meet the needs 
of Negroes,” “Soil conservation, land 
utilization, tenancy,” and ‘The find- 
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ings of the National survey of voca- 
tional education and guidance among 
Negroes.”’ President John W. Davis 
of West Virginia State College was 
elected the new President of the Con- 
ference. The report of the Committee 
on findings made several important 
recommendations. The April issue will 
carry this report in full. 


oe ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 
met December 9-10, 1937 in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, as the guests of 


Dillard and Xavier Universities. Ses- 
sions were devoted to discussions of 
the problems of graduate work for 
Negroes, the work of the college level, 
and extra-class activities and char- 
acter. There was a special report of its 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
{ducation as well as reports of its 
Commission on Secondary schools, of 
the Presidents’ Advisory Committee 
on Education and the American 
Youth Commission. J. Andrew Sim- 
mons, Principal of the Booker T. 
Washington School, Columbia, South 
Carolina, was elected President. 


Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


Rural Education ‘Marches On’’ 


LEANOR ROOSEVELT, IN PROGRES- 

sive Epucation for October 1937, 
asks questions on topics affecting 
education today. Is it significant that 
the first and fourth of her nine ques- 
tions should be concerned with the 
rural problem? She asks: “Should a 
different type of education be given 
in urban and rural schools?” and “‘Are 
nursery schools as necessary for rural 
children as for city children?” 


R gs E. McA.uisterR, OF MINER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., is conducting an experi- 
ment in rural education in the State 
of Louisiana, at the request of the 
State Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
It is hoped that the experiment will 
result in: 1. Improvement in the 
physical condition of the school plants 
in the rural areas of the State. 2. 
Better living conditions and better 
salaries for the teachers. 3. A longer 
school term and improved standards 
of instruction. 


EORGE D. Grice, DirecToR oF 
THE JAMES ISLAND (S.C.) DEMoN- 
STRATION ScHoo. (see Bibliography) 
States his convictions... ‘that any 


basic attack looking forward to the 
improvement of rural schools and 
rural teaching must begin in the situ- 
ation in which the rural teacher works. 
If rural teachers are to be helped to 
do a better teaching job, they must 
see better teaching accomplished in 
the type of rural school in which they 
work with rural pupils in the class- 
room:” Olga Adams and Ralph Gas- 
kins, instructors in the Demonstration 
School ‘“‘emphasize the fact that rural 
education is not different from other 
types of education as is commonly be- 
lieved. The learning process is the 
same the world over. Life experi- 
ences and needs are different in the 
same degree among city people as 
they are among rural people. There 
is a difference in physical equipment, 
administration, and community ad- 
justment, but this difference is not 
sufficient to isolate rural education in 
a class apart from all others.”’ 


B F. Buttock Reports on WoRK 

* DoNE IN THE RuRAL INSTITUTE 
during the 1937 summer session of At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
“What the Rural Teacher Can Do 
Toward Building a Better Commu- 
nity” was the integrating theme guid- 
ing the cooperative activities of 124 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
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HE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN THE 

Rurau District—How To Maker 
Ir Function More EFFectTIveLy” 
was the topic for discussion by one of 
the forum groups of the Regional Con- 
ference on Elementary School Prob- 
lems held at Miner Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 23, 1937. 


I° THE RuraL PrRoBLEM DIFFER- 
ENT?” was the topic of a radio 
forum conducted by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Oct. 27, 1937. 


Achicurrunsets, Epucators Hain 
75TH Anniversary of Land Grant 
Colleges. Abraham Lincoln... ex- 
panded the work of the Department 
of Agriculture when he signed the 
Morrill Act (1862), creating the Land 
Grant Colleges... The 75th anni- 
versary of the founding finds the 
Land Grant Colleges and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture engaged 
in activities over a far-flung front. . . 
Research in behalf of scientific farm- 
ing goes on in modern laboratories 
and on up-to-date experimental 
farms... ” (From the Washington 
Post, Washington, D.C., Nov. 14, 
1937.) 


ONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 

Necro Lanp-GrRant COLLEGES 
‘ Fifteenth Annual Convention, 
Nov. 15, 16, and 17, 1937. Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 


Gowan ScHOOLS FOR THE NEGRO 
RuraL TEACHER was the main 
topic in the October 1937 issue of the 
Rural Education Section. We pre- 
sented evidence showing a rather 
wide-spread cooperative movement 
involving state departments of educa- 
tion and higher institutions of learn- 
ing, all to the end of an improved 
rural life through the several channels 
of better teachers, better schools, bet- 
ter homes, better communities. We 
shall continue to investigate, evalu- 
ate, and report upon the movement; 
and, in addition, to note to what ex- 


tent the trend thus manifesting itself 
in in-service training, is present in 
the pre-service training of the rural 
teacher. 

Two articles serve to push forward 
our double purpose, stated above: 
one by Miss Grace B. House, which 
immediately follows; the other on 
“The Rural Institute” by Mr. B. F. 
Bullock, which will appear in the 
April issue. 


A CooPpERATIVE ADVENTURE IN 
Rourat EpucatTion 


Grace B. House 


[’ 1s Not Wise, Usvuauty, To WRITE 
about plans before they have matured 
into action, but the new project for a co- 
operative experiment in rural education 
undertaken by the Negro State College at 
Orangeburg, S.C., and Penn School of St. 
Helena Island, 8.C., has attracted the 
attention of educators who are especially 
interested in the rural situation. It is in 
response to this deep interest that this 
brief pre-vision of the plan, with the his- 
tory of its inception is presented. 

Those who are familiar with the condi- 
tion of the small rural schools for Negroes 
throughout many of the southern states 
can well understand why it has been called, 
“The forgotten School enrolling the for- 
gotten children of the nation.” 

Is there a practical solution for distribut 
ing the better life to a greater number of 
these ‘forgotten children’? Are we facing 
intelligently the rural problem in our col 
leges and universities where the teachers 
who must grapple with it are in training? 
The short terms, poor salaries, inadequate 
buildings and equipment, and the difficult 
living conditions in the country, all tend to 
discourage the ambitious teacher who is 
tempted to look upon the rural school as 
just a stepping stone to the desired promo- 
tion to the city school system. What incen- 
tive can the teacher have to stay on and 
help build up the better community life 
unless she thinks of her work not as a job, 
but as a profession which demands the best 
that is in her for a creative service to the 
children of the state? 

In many of the states there is the grow- 
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ing realization of the great need to give a 
new impetus to the improvement of the 
rural school, not only through efforts to 
improve conditions of teaching, but through 
the rurally-minded teacher who is inspired 
to work for the improved homes and farms 
that are the background of the child’s life 
and share with the school the education or 
miseducation of the child. 

It is encouraging to read of the splendid 
work already started in many of the South- 
ern states with the cooperation of the 
General Education Board for the improve- 
ment of these schools. Through the estab- 
lishment of the demonstration schools and 
courses in ‘‘Special Problems in Rural 
Home and Farm Life,”’ given at the summer 
schools for the teachers in service, a new 
attitude is being created toward rural edu- 
cation among the teachers, and among the 
state officials an awakening realization of 
the magnitude of the problems before them. 

For the South, at least, the educational 
problem is still largely a rural one. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Caliver’s report the majority of 
the Negroes in the United States live in 
rural areas and the precentage of Negroes 
of school age (5—19) living in the rural dis- 
tricts is approximately 45 per cent as con- 
trasted with 30 per cent who live in urban 
communities, yet the emphasis is still 
placed on the support of the urban school 
and the requirements of the urban cur- 
riculum. 

South Carolina, which is largely a rural 
state, is still at the bottom of the educa- 
tional ladder. We can no longer say, 
“Thank God for Louisiana.’’ And it will 
remain at the bottom of the ladder until we 
wake up to the needs of the better schools 
for rural Negroes—with the longer terms, 
improved school buildings, with equipment 
and adequate salaries for the better trained 
teacher. A majority of Negroes in South 
Carolina live in rural areas and they form 
45.6 per cent of the population. 

Miss Wil Lou Gray, State Supervisor of 
Adult Education in South Carolina, says 
in her 18th Annual Report, “‘With 192,000 
illiterates and 259,952 persons of school 
age out of school, rapid reduction of illiter- 
acy has been impossible, and the state must 
be content to remain the most illiterate 
state in the union, unless illiteracy is 


stopped at its source, among the children, 
and the adult illiterate is taught. 

“Tf illiteracy is to be eradicated better 
educational opportunities must be given 
the Negroes. Is it fair to spend $42.25 a 
year on the white child and $8.70 on the 
Negro? Can such inequalities produce a 
decent standard of living in a democratic 
society?” 

When a member of the State Depart- 
ment of Education speaks insistently and 
in no uncertain terms of the need of equal- 
ity of opportunities for the Negro children, 
something is bound to happen eventually 
and, perhaps in time, the rural teacher in- 
stead of being penalized for teaching in the 
rural district will be given special considera- 
tion as a builder of the state, for, after all, 
whatever the material equipment may be 
it is the teacher that counts, it is the teacher 
who is the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem. With this objective in view State Col- 
lege gladly joined forces with Penn School 
in trying to work out a practical solution 
for inspiring a larger number of teachers to 
meet the rural situation in the spirit of 
pioneers. 

For years Penn School on St. Helena 
Island has been faced with the problems of 
these little rural schools and has been try- 
ing to help solve them. The first effort was 
to inspire the people to work for the longer 
term by raising the money to pay the 
teacher for an extra month and thus secure 
an extra month from the state funds. 

Then came the ten-year program for 
improved school buildings which was un- 
dertaken in 1924 and completed in 1934 
with eight new buildings including one 
Rosenwald School and one Memorial 
School in the St. Helena Island district, 
and one school on Ladies Island. Later, 
there was another school built on Coosaw 
Island with the assistance of the Penn 
School. 

But with all this work for the material 
improvements there was always the recog- 
nition that in the teacher lay the real hope, 
and always it has been the deep concern of 
Penn School to provide the teacher who 
would go into these little country schools 
with an understanding of their needs, a 
background of knowledge to meet these 
needs and the will to serve. 
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When Penn School celebrated its 75th 
Anniversary last April, it stepped out into 
a new era of service and, together with the 
State College, is pioneering along new roads 
in the field of rural education. 

An interesting history lay behind the 
school, on that long road over which a freed 
people had marched, like the children of 
Israel of old, toward a Promised Land of 
freedom and opportunity. Isolation and the 
winding tide rivers had played their part in 
the making of that history, and the long- 
staple cotton which had given these Sea 
Islands a place on the map, as well as the 
cotton boll weevil which was to destroy 
the industry, all had their share in molding 
the lives and fortunes of the people of St. 
Helena. 

Through all the changes, Penn School, 
which had been founded in 1862 by Laura 
M. Towne and Ellen Murray, stood by and 
continued to be the pillar of cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night. “A Light to the 
Islands” was the name that the people 
gave to their school. For with all its earlier 
traditions of an “academic” curriculum 
Penn School had concerned itself always 
with the life of the people it served. Health, 
Sunday Schools, temperance, land-owner- 
ship, and most of all the training of leaders 
and teachers to carry out the better way of 
living to all of the Sea Islands were part of 
the program that the Founders and early 
teachers emphasized. 

With the passing of the Founders a new 
administration recognized the further need 
for an education that could be put in action 
in a rural community, that would help the 
people to a more satisfying farm life. There 
was need to enlist the loyalties of young 
people to country life by improving health 
conditions, by making homes more attrac- 
tive, farms more productive, and adding 
new interests and broadening the horizons 
that had so long been limited to the skyline 
of the marshes surrounding their plantation 
homes. 

So the farm and home demonstration 
agents came, and the trained nurse and 
doctor brought better health. The class- 
room teachers learned to look beyond the 
classroom and books, for the means of 
educating their children, and the school 
built on a farm used the farms and homes 


of the people as its larger classrooms. 

But through all these new developments, 
Penn School never forgot its mission to the 
little outlying country schools on the Sea 
Islands which had been taught by Penn 
School graduates almost from the begin- 
ning. 

When the state raised the standard for 
the first grade elementary teacher’s certifi- 
cate and required two years of college work, 
the question that faced the school was this, 
“Can Penn School be of more service to the 
state by adding the college course, and 
carrying on its teacher-training work for 
for the better rural schools, or by continu- 
ing its work as a rural community school, 
and sending its graduates elsewhere for 
their teacher-training?” Very careful con- 
sideration was given to this problem. Would 
college graduates be willing to step into 
these little schools with their short terms of 
from four to six months, their pitiful sala- 
ries and comfortless shelters? The Penn 
School graduates had gone out with their 
equipment boxes, a library box, and a first- 
hand knowledge of the problems and dif- 
ficulties, as well as a will to serve. Behind 
them was the background of a school that 
had made the communities’ interests its 
own. But two years of college work is now 
required. Conferences were held with lead- 
ing educators and members of the General 
Education Board. The State Superintend- 
ent of Education appointed a committee of 
three from the State Department of Educa- 
tion to meet with Penn School Principals 
and the President of State College to work 
out a plan of cooperation whereby Penn 
School could be a rural education labora- 
tory for the training of the rural teachers. 

With the backing of the General Educa- 
tion Board for the initial expenses the plan 
was launched. Arnett House, named for 
Trevor Arnett—so long a chairman of the 
General Education Board and deeply in- 
terested in the venture—was built on the 
school farm to house the college groups. A 
new car to transport them the 100 miles 
to and from the two institutions is part of 
the equipment. 

The plan adopted for this experimental 
program of cooperative teacher-training 
requires the students to begin student 
teaching at State College before coming to 
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Penn School. They will then come to St. 
Helena Island for preliminary observational 
tours before beginning their student teach- 
ing program of nine weeks at Penn. These 
observational tours will first take up the 
whole Island set-up. The next trip will be at 
the time of the Junior Farmers Fair, when 
the children of the Island, nearly 1,000 
strong, will meet at the school and bring 
their exhibits. A program conducted by 
the New Farmers of America or 4 H Clubs, 
a parade, a barbecue and games will be 
part of the day’s celebration. It is a com- 
munity celebration that looms large in the 
lives of the school children and will initiate 
the prospective teacher into an important 
feature of country life. 

Other trips will be for preliminary ob- 
servation of classroom management and 
teaching technique before the final prep- 
aration for student teaching. 

Of course there are problems involved 
in the transferring of students from the col- 
lege campus to the country setting of a 


community school. It is so much easier to 
discuss problems of rural education in the 
safe seclusion of the college classrooms. But 
the Department of Education at State 
College is handling the problems with tact 
and enthusiasm which has been contagious 
with the students, as indicated by the fact 
that they had learned the Penn School 
Song before their first tour of observation 
and gave the school a delightful surprise 
at the chapel service by joining in. 

What are the objectives, and what the 
outcome? The objectives seem clear enough. 
Through living in the rural setting and 
studying at first hand the rural problems, 
we believe these teachers in training can 
gain the background and knowledge to 
make their work a success, the vision that 
will give them goals, and the will to serve 
that will put the knowledge and vision into 
action. But for the outcome we must wait 
for these first young pioneers in the co- 
operative rural experiment to give the an- 
swer. 
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Section C: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


EGINNING WITH THE CURRENT Is- 
SUE OF THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EpvucaTION it is designed to maintain 
this section for the purpose of a brief 
review of the relation between the law 
and Negro education. It is obvious 
that when nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia have statutes 
requiring the attendance of Negroes 
at separate schools, there is possible 
discrimination in the administration 
and distribution of the public funds 
provided for the maintenance of the 
entire school system. The only theory 
upon which separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils can be legally sus- 
tained is that there shall be substantial 
equality in the educational opportu- 
nities provided to each group.! This 
would mean that to provide equal 
systems separately maintained, the 
following equalities at least must be 
found: 


1. Equality of school terms 

2. Equality of buildings and equipment 

3. Equality of per capita expenditure 
for Negro education 

4. Equality of pay for Negro teachers 

5. Equality of opportunity for graduate 
and professional training. 


It is equally obvious that in a social 
organization where the Negro con- 
stitutes a minority group, and the 
administration of educational facilities 
and funds—local, state and national 

1 Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 48 S. 
Ct. 91, 72 L. ed. 172. 


—is in the control of a majority and 
opposite racial group, the opportunity 
to discriminate must and will be exer- 
cised. The only effective method of 
restraint so far devised has been that 
of the law—either through legislation 
directed towards prevention or cure of 
evils of administration, or by resort to 
the courts to compel the equalities or 
to enjoin irregularities. 

In discussing the relation of Law 
and Education in these columns in 
succeeding issues, it will be our en- 
deavor to present an analysis of legis- 
lative measures that are pending be- 
fore the several State Assemblies and 
the Federal Congress which do or may 
have direct bearing upon the main- 
tenance of any or all of the equalities 
mentioned above. In these analyses 
particular emphasis will be placed on 
those elements of the proposed bills 
which are designed to protect Negro 
educational opportunities or are ca- 
pable of maladministration so as to 
discriminate against Negroes in the 
enjoyment of these opportunities. The 
latter is by far the more important, 
for it follows from the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States that no 
legislation which on its face makes a 
discrimination can be sustained. As in 
the provisions of the original Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher Bill now pending 
before the 75th Congress,’ there is no 


2 H.R. 5962—S. 419. To be discussed in 
the next issue. 
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room for opposition in the terms of the 
law. The objections to it, which have 
been partially at least, successfully 
sustained through amendments, lie in 
the fact that it not only could, but, 
judging from past experiences,* would 
be unfairly administered in the hands 
of local officials. 


Pending Federal Legislation 


A Hasty Résumé or SoME OF THE 
Bitits Now PENDING BEFORE THE 
FrepERAL ConGreEss, to which more 
detailed attention shall be given in 
the future, is as follows: 

1. S. 419-H.R 5962. This bill pro- 
vides a Federal appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for the first year, to 
be increased by $50,000,000 each 
succeeding year, until a maximum 
of $300,000,000 is reached or a 
direct aid to the States for the im- 
provement of their public schools 
in,the manner to be prescribed by 
the local legislation. To receive 
the aid, states with separate 
schools must, in its expenditure, 
take into consideration a just and 
equitable distribution among the 
various racial groups represented. 
Failure to do so provides author- 
ity for the U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Education to withhold further ap- 
propriations. The bill also pro- 
vides protection against inequal- 
ity of school terms in that, to 
qualify for the Federal grant, 
every school must be kept open 
for a minimum term of 160 days. 

2. S. 1462-H.R. 3160. Provides a 
federal grant to the states based 
on the number of pupils enrolled 
in elementary and high schools 
for an aggregate term of 160 days. 

3. S. 1463-H.R. 4611; H.R. 4798. 





3 “Out of $16,846,275 received by white 
and Negro land-grant colleges in 17 states 
in 1935-36 from the Federal Government 
under the various land-grant acts, Negroes 
who constituted 23% of the population 
received only 5.5% directly and only 9.15% 
directly and indirectly—only 42.5% of their 
fair share of these funds.” National Co- 
ordinating Committee for Equitable Dis- 
tribution of Federal Aid to Education. 


Provides vocational guidance and 
employment of youth between ages 
of 16 and 25 under the National 
Youth Administration. 

4. S. 2300-H.R. 6485. Authorizes an 
annual appropriation for three 
years of $2,200,000 annually for 
“adult education” in the various 
states. 

5. S. 1634. Provides an appropria- 
tion to the states for education of 
physically handicapped children. 

6. S. 2503. Has same general pur- 
pose as S. 2300, supra. Appropria- 
tion is $24,000,000 annually and 
requires appropriations by States, 
in increasing amounts, until 
1946, whereafter funds must be 
matched. 

7. H.R. 5360. Has many provisions 
similar to the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill, supra. 

8. H.R. 5830. Would grant $50,000,- 
000 per year to the States for im- 
provement of their tax-supported 
schools. States which maintain 
separate schools for Negroes must 
apportion the sum between the 
white and Negro schools on the ba- 
sis of the racial school population. 

9. S. 1052. Provides additional ap- 
propriations to the States for 
development of co-operative agri- 
cultural work between agricultural 
colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

10. S. 1679. Provides an annual ap- 
propriation of $2500 to each state 
for the establishment of an engi- 
neering experiment station at land- 
grant colleges and gives legisla- 
tures power to apportion money 
where there are two or more such 
colleges in the State. 

In addition to the above bills, there 
are several others of lesser importance 
which also bear potentialities of dis- 
crimination to which some attention 
shall be given in subsequent issues. 


State Legislation 


s DISTINGUISHED FROM THE PURELY 
LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES, equal at- 
tention must be paid to recent de- 
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velopments in the State and federal 
courts looking toward the protection 
of the equalities of educational op- 
portunities. Some notable strides for- 
ward have been made within the past 
year, as well as some reverses met. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of the 
advances is the compromise by the 
Montgomery County, Maryland, 
school officials in the case of a suit by 
a Negro teacher to compel equaliza- 
tion of salaries.‘ While the desired end 
was achieved, in that the Board of 
Education agreed to equalize salaries 
between the white and Negro teachers 
the proceeding was not entirely satis- 
factory in that it did not result in an 
actual decision. Compromises accom- 
plish only purely local satisfactions. 
Two similar suits are now pending in 
other counties in which judicial pro- 
nouncements may be reached and the 
procedure and technique involved will 
be explained as the cases progress. 

A recent suit to compel admission 
to the University of Tennessee® based 
on the successful similar proceeding 
in Maryland,® while resulting in an 

* Gibbs v. Board of Education, Circuit 
Court of Montgomery County, Md. (Not 
officially reported.) 

5 Redmond v. University of Tennessee, 


Unreported. 
6 Pearson v. Murray, 182 Atl. (Md). 
1936, 590. 


adverse decision, was the immediate 
cause of the enactment by the Ten- 
nessee legislature of an act providing 
for scholarships to Negroes who are 
compelled to go outside their home 
state for graduate or professional 
training. This brings the total number 
of states offering such scholarship aid 
to seven.’ A future discussion will be 
devoted to analysis of these acts and 
their comparative faults and virtues. 

Finally, it will be attempted to pre- 
sent, chronologically, a résumé of the 
outstanding decisions of the courts of 
last resort in the country since 1867 
to the present so as to provide a run- 
ning summary of American law on 
Negro Education in separately main- 
tained, publicly supported schools. 

It is our aim to make this column a 
review of educational problems solely 
from the standpoint of a lawyer rather 
than an educator. No especial stress 
will be placed on the educational 
aspects of the proposed legislation or 
decisions, but rather upon how far, 
under the law, the desired equalities 
can be obtained or enforced. 


7 West virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee. A similar bill was introduced in the 
Texas Legislature during the past session, 
but was not passed by both houses. 


Section D: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 


D. A. WILKERSON 


The Wages of Tobacco Workers 
and Teachers 

A “MorAL” FOR THE VOCATIONAL 
EpucaTION OF NEGRO YOUTH may 

be gained by comparing the salaries 
of Negro teachers in Viginia with the 
wages of Negro tobacco workers in 
Richmond—before and after the or- 
ganization of a tobacco workers union. 
Prior to the formation of a union, 
the I. N. Vaughn Company, a “‘low- 
wage” independent stemmery, paid 





20¢ per hour to men, and 15¢ per hour 
to women. Recently, these workers, 
together with those in other Rich- 
mond plants, organized the Tobacco 
Stemmers and Laborers Union, an 
affiliate of the Committe for Indus- 
trial Organization. This union, by 
means of a strike, forced the Company 
to sign a contract which provides for a 
minimum wage of 323¢ per hour for 
men, and 223¢ per hour for women. 
Thus, on the basis of a 44-hour week, 
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the weekly wages of men were in- 
creased from $8.80 to a minimum of 
$14.30—a gain of 63 per cent; and the 
wages of women from $6.60 to a mini- 


tion. These relationships, together 
with those based upon the salaries of 
county and city teachers, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF NEGRO TEACHERS IN VIRGINIA AND THE Basic WAGES OF 
Necro Topacco WorKERS IN ONE “‘Low-Pay” PLant in RicHMOND, 
FOR IDENTICAL PERIODS OF SERVICE 








Pay for Given Periods of Service 





32.4 Weeks 
(Average length 


33.0 Weeks 
(Average length 


36.0 Weeks 
(Average length 








Item of term in Negro | of term in Negro of term in all 
county schools) city schools) Negro schools) 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Negro Teachers!............ $489.00 [$393.00 |$891.00 |$604.00 |$548.50 |$417.00 
Negro ‘‘Low-Pay”’ Tobacco 
Workers: 
Before C.I.C. Union?...... 285.12 | 213.84 | 316.80 | 237.60 | 290.40 | 217.80 


After C.1:@: Union............ 
Amount Per Tobacco Worker 
For Each $1.00 Per Teacher: 

Before C.1I.0. Union....... .58 

After C:h0: Union..;...... .94 








463.32 | 320.76 | 514.80 | 356.40 | 471.90 | 326.70 


.55 .36 .39 .53 .53 





.82 .58 .59 .86 78 














1 Derived from: Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Virginia: 1935- 
36, pp. 155-57. (The median county or city school system is represented in each case.) : 
2 Derived from data supplied by Mr. C. Columbus Alston, Field Representative of the Committee for Industri- 


al Organization, Richmond, Virginia. 


mum of $9.90—a gain of 50 per cent. 

During 1935-36, the average annual 
salaries of Negro teachers in Virginia 
were approximately $548 for men, and 
$417 for women. This was for services 
rendered during an average school 
term of 165 days, the equivalent of 
33 school weeks. For a comparable 
period of service, prior to the organiza- 
tion of a union, the basic wages of 
Negro tobacco workers in the “‘low- 
pay” plant mentioned above amounted 
to $290 for men, and $218 for women. 
Now, under a union contract, basic 
minimum wages for these tobacco 
workers amount to $472 for men, and 
$327 for women. Thus, for every $1.00 
the average Negro male teacher re- 
ceived for professional services during 
a period of 33 weeks, a male tobacco 
worker received $.53 prior to organiza- 
tion, and $.86 after organization. 
Similarly, for every $1.00 received by 
the average female teacher, a female 
tobacco worker received $.53 prior to 
organization, and $.78 after organiza- 


Several facts must be borne in mind 
in interpreting these data for the 
wages of tobacco workers. In the first 
place, they represent basic minimum 
wages, and give no consideration to 
existing higher wage-rates in the plant 
concerned, or to added earnings which 
special piece-work and over-time rates 
afford. Second, these are wages in a 
“low-pay” plant. Comparable mini- 
mum wage-rates in a “high-pay” 
plant—for example, The Tobacco By- 
Products and Chemical Company— 
are 38¢ per hour for men, and 323¢ per 
hour for women. At these rates, over 
a period of 33 weeks of 44 hours each, 
a male tobacco worker would earn a 
minimum of $552, as compared with 
$472 for a female worker. Third, since 
85 per cent of all Negro teachers in 
Virginia are women, some 72 per cent 
of whom are employed in “county” 
schools, comparisons are most apt 
when based upon the extremely low 
“salaries” of rural women teachers. 
Finally, though the typical Negro 
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teacher is employed for only eight and 
one-fourth months, the tobacco 
worker’s job extends throughout the 
year. In view of these considerations, 
it can readily be seen that the typical 
Negro toabeco worker, employed 
under a union contract, earns con- 
siderably more per year than the typi- 
cal Negro teacher in Virginia. 

The educational implications of 
these comparisons are evident. Every 
Negro boy and girl should be led to 
achieve, in school, a thorough under- 
standing of the principle of collective 
bargaining, together with a full ap- 
preciation of the value to him of 
affiliation with organized labor. In- 
cidentally, these data would seem to 
carry an additional “moral” for the 
non-unionized, shamefully exploited 
workers who teach in Virginia’s Negro 
schools. 


A Persistent Fallacy 


HE ARTICLE BY Mr. HOLDEN IN 

Tuts IssUE OF THE J OURNALStresses 
an idea which recurs continually in sur- 
veys of the occupational choices of 
Negro youth. The author is much dis- 
turbed over what appears to be pro- 
portionately far “too many” high 
school graduates who aspire to enter 
professional pursuits. He urges that 
their numbers “‘be greatly decreased 
by vocational guidance.”’ A very brief 
analysis should suffice to show that 
his fears—like those of many other 
writers who make the same deduction 
from similar data—are predicated 
upon an obviously fallacious assump- 
tion. 

It is reported that, whereas the pro- 
fessions afford employment for only 
3.3 per cent of all gainfully employed 
_ Negro workers in Horston, Texas, 

some 73.4 per cent of the 1933 Negro 
high school graduates look forward to 
entering professional fields. These 
facts are said to reveal “wide discrep- 
ancies between the vocational ambi- 
tions of the graduates and the oppor- 
tunities of the community.”’ Under- 
lying this inference is the assumption 
that the vocational pursuits of Hous- 





ton’s entire Negro working population 
provide a valid index of the ‘‘voca- 
tional opportunities” of Negro high 
school graduates. Such an assumption 
ignores the fact that entrance into any 
of the professions is practically impos- 
sible for a person who has not gradu- 
ated from high school, and the further 
fact that exceedingly few Houston 
Negroes ever attain that educational 
status. In view of these considerations, 
it seems patently unreasonable to 
expect that the occupational horizon 
of the very select group of Negroes 
who finish high school must be 
bounded by that of the general run of 
employed Negro adults—the vast 
majority of whom either never at- 
tended school or dropped out before 
completing the elementary grades. 
Rather than forecasting vocational 
“maladjustments,” the data of Mr. 
Holden’s article suggest that the pro- 
fessional aspirations of this group of 
high school graduates fall considerably 
short of the professional opportunities 
which their community might reason- 
ably be expected to afford. If all of the 
author’s 360 subjects wanted to enter 
the professions, they would constitute 
but 1.0 per cent of the 35,930 gainfully 
employed Negroes in Houston. But 
only 73.4 per cent of them express 
such a desire. Thus, for every 1,000 
Negro workers in the City, there are 
but 7 of these graduates who plan to 
enter the professions. Yet, the com- 
munity now affords professional em- 
ployment for 33 out of every 1,000 
of its Negro workers. Even if the 
future held no promise of enlarged 
professional opportunities for Negroes 
(another assumption it would be dan- 
gerous to make), still, a community of 
nearly 36,000 Negro workers might 
reasonably be expected. to absorb, 
through replacements alone, the very 
small group of 1933 high school gradu- 


ates whose goal is professional em- | 


ployment. 

None can gainsay the need for more 
adequate programs of vocational guid- 
ance in Negro schools. Further, there 
is ample cause for alarm over the em- 
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ployment prospects of Negro and 
most other American youth. Yet, the 
fact that proportionately more of the 
Negro high school graduates than of 
the general Negro working population 
aspire to enter professional pursuits 
affords logical justification for neither 
of these propositions. 


Two Generations of Negro Workers 


T 088 Wuo THINK THAT THE NE- 
Gro Houtps A RELATIVELY STATIC 
PosITION in the world of work, and 
hence, that vocational guidance should 
“adjust” him to the “place” set aside 
for Negroes in that world, can learn 
much from a recent survey of father- 
son occupational shifts among 1,000 
white collar and skilled workers in 
Atlanta, Georgia.! The data of the 
investigation were obtained from the 
National Survey of Negro White Col- 
lar and Skilled Workers.” The relation- 
ships which they reveal are of the ut- 
most significance for the vocational 
education and guidance of Negro 
youth. 

Only one-fourth of these Negro 
white collar and skilled workers fol- 
lowed in the occupational foot-steps 
of their fathers. Some 756 out of 1,000 
entered into different fields. Those 
sons who strayed from the parental 
calling are considerably younger than 
those who did not. Though both 
groups were born chiefly in rural 
Georgia, there has been greater migra- 
tion on the part of sons who did not 
follow their fathers’ occupations. Fur- 
ther, as compared with sons who fol- 
lowed their fathers, those who did not 
enjoy a higher income and hold posi- 
tions of greater social prestige. 

Very significant are the dominant 
occupational shifts which characterize 
the two groups of sons. Those who 


_ 1 Father-Son Occupations Among Negroes 
in Atlanta, Georgia, Works Progress Admin- 
istration of Georgia, September 1, 1937, 
Bp, 103: 

* Conducted through the office of the 
Adviser on Negro Affairs, United States 
Department of Interior. 
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followed their fathers move in a hori- 
zontal direction. The fathers are pre- 
dominantly skilled and white collar 
workers, and so are the sons. For 
example, a minister’s son becomes a 
physician. Yet, even this horizontal 
mobility within the professional socio- 
economic group reflects a trend toward 
“higher” positions. By contrast, the 
sons who did not follow move in a 
vertical position. Laborers’ or farmers’ 
sons become white collar or skilled 
workers. “‘Much of this movement is 
away from traditional Negro occupa- 
tions.” 

Here reflected, even in a city of the 
Deep South, is the dynamic role being 
played by Negroes in the world of 
of work. Rather than follow the occu- 
pational pursuits of their fathers, a 
younger generation of Negroes strug- 
gles—with considerable success!—to- 
ward positions of greater economic 
security and social prestige. This is the 
answer to those educators whose 
principles for the guidance of Negro 
youth are predicated upon the concept 
of an unchanging occupational caste. 

Miscellany 

A TENTION SHOULD BE CALLED TO 

OccUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
or WHITE COLLAR AND SKILLED 
NeGcro Workers (October 15, 1937, 
Pp. 110), a second recent contribution 
to the field by the Works Progress 
Administration of Georgia. Analysis is 
made of the socio-economic distribu- 
tion, background, education, experi- 
ences, occupational trends, and rela- 
tions to social agencies of 4,802 Negro 
white collar and skilled workers in 
Atlanta. The study is said to reveal, 
among other things: (1) gradual im- 
provement in the socio-economic 
status of Negro workers; (2) a tend- 
ency toward ‘over-concentration in 
certain fields’; (3) the need for more 
basic education, for vocational guid- 
ance, and for special vocational train- 
ing; and (4) ‘“‘a more inclusive pro- 
gram for, and a wider use by Negroes, 
of the local public employment 
agencies.” 
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‘THE RECENT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION appointed a special com- 
mittee to seek more adequate sub- 
sidies for Negro schools from federal 
funds allotted to Virginia for the pro- 
motion of vocational education. This 
action should be duplicated in every 
state of the South. Federal allotments 
to each state for vocational education, 
together with the amounts which 
should go to Negro schools, were de- 
tailed, by states, in the last issue of the 
JouRNAL (October, 1937, p. 684). 
The proportionate share for Negro 
schools approximates two million dol- 
lars in 18 states. Vigorous, persistent, 
and concerted efforts should be made 
to induce State Boards of Vocational 
Education to use these funds for the 
education of Negro youth. 
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HE NAaTIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

ANNOUNCES THAT THE SIXTH Vo- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CAMPAIGN 
will be conducted during the week of 
March 20-27, 1938. ‘“The dates have 
been moved up this year from the 
middle of April to the month of March 
in order that there will be no conflict 
with other activities.” We hope the 
campaign will be as successful this year 
as last. 


HE COORDINATION OF PERSONNEL 

AND GUIDANCE WoRK IN Epvuca- 
TION’’ is the theme of the forthcoming 
annual conventions of the ten or 
twelve organizations which comprise 
the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. The meet- 
ings will be held in Atlantic City from 
February 23 to 26, 1938. 
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